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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


Description of the Stove lately built by 
Mr. Charles Willson Peale, in bis 
Museum, and which burns the 
Smoke of its Fuel. 


THE form is that of a pedeftal, 
with part of the fhaft of a column, as 
reprefented in the oppofite plate. It 


' is conftruéted as follows. 


Six rows of five bricks in length 
are to be placed at fuch diftance as to 
form a fquare. Acrofs thefe, at 
right angles, are placed fix pieces of 
board, previoufly foaked in vitriol 
and falt to render them incombutti- 
ble. The intention of thefe boards 
is to ent the heat’s being con- 
duéted from the ftove to the floor. 
Two thickneffes of bricks are then 
raifed onthefe boards, on which is laid 
the hearth, which is alfo of two lay- 
ers of bricks, difpofed in fuch order as 
to clofe all the joints ; the upper layer 
on the four fides of the bafe forming 
an ovalo moulding. On this bafe be- 
gins the die of the pedeftal, which is 
our bricks in length on each fide, and 
raifed to a height fufficient to form 
the die. The cornice is built with 
two layers of bricks, the ends pro- 
jecting out equal to the bafe. The 
bate of the column is formed a Rael 

‘ ends of the bricks i 
larly to'the die of the pedeftal; which 
with the gathering in of the cornice 

ives bearings for the column on the 
our fides of the pedeftal: and four 
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fhort bars of iron placed acrofs the 
four corners make a foundation for 
the mouldings; the firft fwell of 
which is with the ends of the bricks 
projecting out. The fecond layer 
which f.rms the hollow extending 
length-wife round, and the leffer 
{well, are to be made in the fame 
manner. The fhaft of the column is 
eighteen bricks, width-wife, forming 
the circle ; they are placed on their 
ends, and the inner edges cut in 
radii. The fhaft is four bricks high; 
the firft round is made with nine half 
and nine whole bricks, for the purpofe 
of breaking joints ; and fix iron hoops 
are ufed to bind them firmly together. 
pte is covered with a circular 
plate of caft ircn. 

A flattened pipe divides the within 
fpace, which is fufficiently large fot 
the common fticks of fire-wood, cut in 
two. The fire is made on each fide 
of this pipe, which is two inches wide 
below, and paffes through the hearth; 
but above the fire it widens, and in 
the fhaft of the column forms a cir- 
cular tube extending within one foot 
of the top. The bottom of this pipe 
communicates to a flue which pafles 
in a horizontal direétion through the 
bafe of the pedeftal and, at a fhort dif- 
tance, has an opening with a cover to 
it, made for the purpofe of thewing 
that the fmoke is confumed when a 
good fire is burning within the ftove. 

is flue then defcends through . the 
floor and is carried in a horizontal 
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fition to the flue of the chimney 

low. For thofe who build a ftove 
on this conftruétion it would be moft 
advifable to carry the pipe through 
the floor, as marked in the plate A. 

The compofition ufed-for this ftove 
ftands the fire, and makes a fine ftout 
plafter.” It has not cracked in any 
part, although the fire was made in 
the ftove whilft the pee was yet 
wet. It is compofed of equal parts 
of clay, forge fcales, and a fufficient 
quantity.of to. make it. work well 
or, as the workmen term it, to open 
it. It would be well in fmoothing 
and polifhing it, to give it a thin coat 
of white-wafh, which will make a 
good ground to lay on the colours. in 
imitation of marble. 

The operation of the fire is thus: 
The fire. being made on each fide of 
the flattened pipe, the fmoke. afcends 
and has a free paflage on all fides to 
the top of the pipe, where it enters, 
defcends, and by the time it gets 
down as low as the fire, the combuf- 
tible part becomes confiderably heat- 
ed, and the pipe having. about thi 
fmall holes. where the fire is place 
the flame aéts as a match to the ignit- 
ed. combuftion contained in the fmoke. 

When the fire is made in a ftove 
thus conftruéted, a body of fimoke 
will pafs off until the increafe of heat 
be fufficient to confume. it; and the 
quantity of moifture in the wood, 
which continually efcapes, intermix- 
ing with the combuftion contained in 
the fmoke, will in a great. meafure 
retard its confumption; therefore a 
grate was placed in the flue at the 
opening in the room. This grate 
was then filled with live coals, which, 
by experiments made on putting a 
like grate filled with live coals in the 
common caft ftove, was*tfound effec- 
tually. to confume the {moke. 

However, as the burning all forts 
of fuel is attended with a deftrudtion 
of pure air, it is advifable to have a 
flue to convey the impure air out of 
the building. And it is alfo of im- 
_ portance that the water contained in 
the wood, in a greater or lefs degree, 


Resignation. 


which would be brought into the 
room in the form of fteam, to the 
detriment of furniture, &c. fhould be 
carried away. 

' References to the Plate. 

A. Dotted lines ta fhew the man- 
ner in which it is moft advifable to 
convey the pipe under the floor. 

B is a fliding door, which can be 
moved up and down at pleafure ; by 
which means the draught of the ftove 
may be regulated, and the fire, when 
burned to. coals, covered. up. to. pre- 
ferve the heat, and C is another regif- 
ter to make it ftill more tight. 

D. Dotted lines, intended to repre. 
fent the form of the pipe within. 

E.. Hoop-iron to keep the pipe in 
its proper pofition. ; 

—— 
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Let not Ambition mock their ufeful toil, 

Their homely joys and deftiny obfeure: 

Nor — read with a difdainful 
ile 

The fhort and fimple annals of the poor, 

'GRaY. 


GILBERT S...... was the fon of ho- 
neft parents, to whofe induftry and toil 


a large and helplefs family looked for 
fupport. Accidentally expofed to the 
rigours of winter, in a feafon intenfely 
cold, he, became the viétim ofa chro- 
nic difeafe, by which he as 
to a ftate of painful decrepi 
Patient under (ering, he yielded 
to the afflictions of life, and without 
varied, objects to amufe, or exercife 
to enliven, pafied his uniform days in 
a recumbent pofition, feated on an 
arm-chair. My, rural excurfions were 
fometimes extended to the abode. of 
this meek fufferer; every enquiry ne- 
fpecting his health was anfwered 
without repining zt his allotment; 
ah his languid SomteReneS 
of humanity with irrefiftible force. 
Doctor —? — wonted pro- 
priety remar hat patience me- 
rits admiration and praife, which feel 
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yet coniplains not; which fuffers, yet 
fubmits: And that it is an amiable 
view of the mercy and condefcenfion 
of God, that thofe inconveniencies to 
which we fubmit, in fulfilling the de- 
figns of Providence, thall not’ be pro- 
longed ‘beyond their’ neédful period, 
nor inéred{fed ‘beyond our ftrength.” 
‘Latifa was in ‘the bloom of life, 
when'the circumftance which I have 
related, came under her obfervation. 
She'refided*during the fummer in the 
Vicinity Of vest. ; and as her betie- 
volence ‘was Heaveh-direéted ; and 
her talents ufefully ‘employed, fhe 
voluntarily ‘inftrudted nly little neigh- 
bour ; and diffuféd ‘the bleflings the 
effed, ‘by gradually anding his 
papnte co ry Bn and Spi. 
ting opened’a wide fieldoftiovelty to 
her pupil; and ‘the wonders of the 
natural world, gave a’ more fublime 
conception ‘of Him, “ who fpake 
cteation into being, and ‘held the 
winds and the ‘clouds in His hand.” 
Time ‘rolled on, ‘and after years 
had ‘revolved, Latrra renewed her 
fummer ‘retreat; but how foothing 
and fwéet'were her réfieGions on find- 
ing her former pupil advanced to ma- 
turer age, increafed’in ufeful know- 
ledge, ftill-patient under ‘fiffering, 
and inftru€ting the junior branches of 
the family in the ‘fimple precepts of 
the Gofpel. 
An océafional refidence in the 


- country, prefents pene totally un- 


known to thofe, for whom the glare 
and tumult of acity life poffefs fuperior 
charms. An even tenor of days is 
infupportable to that clafs of fociety, 
which is habituated to the diffipations 
of the world, the buftle of commerce, 
and the din of polities: but fuch are 
the diverfities in the mental character, 


That e’en “ thofe os loves, and 
‘Joys which I fo keenly tafte, 
can defpife, can want, and 
yet Be bléft.” 

There are, no doubt, enlightened 
minds, awake to aétive virtue, whofe 
gratifications éxtend beyond fenfible 
objets ; to whom the ‘country opens 
varied fources of delight: The rocks 
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and vales, rich verdure and waving 
harveft-fields are viewed as the ef- 
feéts of divine beneficence ; and paffing 
Over time 4nd fpace, we afcend to 
that Omnipotent Being, by whom 
“the -mountains were molten and 
the vallies cleft.”——If our benevolent 
difpofitions embraced mankind with 
love proportioned to the kindnefs of 
Providence, how greatly would the 
path of duty enlarge! Our fphere of 
ufefulnefs would extend beyond felfith 
views; and animated by that noble 
principle, which eminently diftin- 
guifhes the friends to Chriftianity, 
the Kingdom of Heaven would com- 


mence on earth. E. 
Suly rath. 
—t—— 
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THE “DISADVANTAGES OF EARLY 
RISING. 


IT isa very common thing to be 
anxious to know what is doing in 
Europe or in China; and many in- 
geniotis philofophers have devoted a 
great portion of their time and ta- 
ents to find out what is going on in 
the centre of the earth and amongft 
tlie ftars. It would be as well for 
them to look at home and teach us 
how to become wifer and better. 

All this preface is meant to intro- 
duce a fubje&, very often difcuffed, 
and at length nearly fettled in the 
general opinion. But, as much may 
be faid on both fides, I fhall take 
the oppofite and neglected fide of 
the queftion, and think I can clearly 
point out the mischiefs of EARLY 
RISING or BEING UP TOO SOON. 

I know there is a long ftring of 
proverbs againft me, “ Rife with the 
lark and lie down with the lamb”— 
“ Early to bed and early to. rife,” 
&e. buat, though I have a very great 
refpec&t for proverbs, I believe thefe 
‘weré made by fome perfons who have 
taken but a very partial view of 
human nature. 

In the firft place, let us fee who 
are the fooneft up in a morning. The 
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robber and gamefter, who pafs the 
night in doing mifchief ; the riotous 
man, who {pends it in taverns; the 
gay and diffipated, who pafs it in 
what they call pleafure ; the drunk- 
ard, who rifes early to get his morn- 
ing’s dram ; the man of the world, 
who cannot lofe an dour which ma 
be fpent in getting money; and tho 
perfons of different occupations, who 
have been forced to turn the night 
into day, for the accommodation of 
the opulent; the watchman, the 
market-man, the phyfician, the‘poft- 
boy, and many others, who fuffer 
great hardfhips from this inconfiftent 
practice. 

Much has been faid as to the 
healthinefs of early rifing; but even 
proverbs are oppofed to it ; “ I hope 
your early rifing will do you no harm” 
—is a common faying: and how 
often do we hear it remarked of a 
perfon out of humour—* I am afraid 
he got up too foon to-day”—In no 
cafe does an apology feem more ne- 
ceffary than when we have difturbed 
any perfon before their ufual time of 
rifing. It is well known that phyfi- 


cians recommend not to go abroad 


before funrife, nor on an empty fto- 
mach: and what a tribe of bitters 
and drams have been invented to 
prevent the mifchiefs arifing from 
+ going out too foon in a morning. 

Look at a child at {chool, 
forced ou’. of its bed at an unfeafon- 
able hour, endeavouring to fay its 
leffon with half-thut eyes, and judge 
what good comes of early rifing. 

In a word, obferve mankind in 
general, and fee whether the poor, 
the wretched, the valetudinarian, the 
feeble ald man, and the intemperate 
are not the early rifers, Reyerfe the 
piéture——-Who are the rich, the fa- 
vourites of the world, the lively and 
jolly-——but thofe who take their com- 
ortable morning nap? 

Indeed if we would but follow na- 
ture this queftion might be eafily 
folved. The imfant, before it is 
fpoiled by the artificial manners of 
ociety, fleeps a great part of its 


af 
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tune and thrives accordingly. The 
fick man, recovering from a danger. 
ous illnefs, firft recruits his ftrength 
by fleep. 

The brute creation are wonder. 
fully favoured in this refpec&t. The 
bear, the fnake, the tortoife, and 
many others pafs the cold weather in 
one continued fleep; and we find 
that the moft cruel and ferocious 
animals, the lion, the tiger, the wolf 
and the fox are, like the worft of men, 
the fooneft up in a morning, after 
pafling the night in continued fcenes 
of theft and murder. 

I have fomewhere met with an 
eaftern ftory, much to the prefent 

A certain careful parent 
was in the habit of interrogating his 
fons on the manner of {pending their 
time. One of them: informed his 
father, that he had pafled the whole 
night in ftudy and did not defift until 
the dawning of the day; and that 
this practice had enabled him to de. 
tect fome improper proceedings in 
one of his neighbours which he 
never have fufpefted, “ My fon,” 
faid the wife father, “ your is 
vain, if it leads you to the difcovery 
of your neighbour's failings. You 
had better be in your bed, enjoying 
that repofe which nature requires, 
than thus to pervert the oar of 
things, and feek out the faults of 
others.” AN ENQUIRER. 


rE 
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4 SIMPLE MODE OF PRESERVING 
TREES FROM CATERPILLARS. 


WHEN we reflec on the nature 
of the caterpillar, we are convinced 
that there is only one way in which 
it can acquire the power of injuring 

tion, In its worm and chry- 
falis ftate it is utterly unproductive, 
and when a butterfly, it lays all its 
eggs before it makes ufe of its wings. 
i it can never obtain poffeflion 
of a tree but by actually crawling 
thereto and climbing thereon—un- 


lefs, indeed, fome ftrange accident 
or 
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or fome mifchievous hand fhould 
to the tree the eggs of this 

From thefe confiderations we are 
naturally led to the knowledge of 
what kind of preventive will be com- 
pletely fuccefsful. This appears to 
be fome bar or impediment which 
the reptile cannot get over in its 


nie been found that a circle of 
tar, round the trunk of a tree, is an 
effe€tual barrier to its inroads: For 
as caterpillars can get to the tender 
leaves only by climbing from the 
ground up the body, they are ftopped 
fhort by the tar, in which they ftick 
and perifh. But this muft be re- 
peated; otherwife the tarry ftreak 
will be fo covered with dead bodies, 
that living ones will crawl over it 
without inconvenience. 

To this fimple mode two objections 
have been made. Firft, that the 


tar is injurious to the tree, on ac- 


count of its being of fo infinuating a 
nature as to penetrate through the 
bark into the wood, and thus, with 
perhaps other evils, checking the 
circulation of the juices by acting as 
a clog and ftopping up the pores or 
capillary tubes. Second, that, in 
various inftances, it is found to be 
ineffe@ual. 

With refpe& to the firft of thefe 
objeGtions, there are two ways of 
its being clearly obviated. Another 
fubftance may be employed: or it 
may be employed in a manner which 
will retain all the efficacy without 
any of the evils of the above men- 
tioned plan. As a fubftitute for the 
fubftance, any one will anfwer which 
is fufficiently adhtfive or tenacious. 
As a fubftitute for the mode of ap- 
plication, the fticking matter, inftead 
of being fmeared on the bark, may 
be placed on a wifp of ftraw, a ftrip 
of linen, a piece of cord, or any 
bandage which will not admit of the 
caterpillars’ crawling under it. 

With refpe& to the inefficacy of 
the mode, the objection will be re- 
moved by preventing the caterpillars 


from getting on the tree otherwife 
than by climbing up the trunk. This 
may be exempli by the relation 
of a curious fact communicated to me 
by a gentleman of confiderable infor- 
mation and particularly obfervant. 

Two or three years ago a willow 
tree in his garden was extremely full 
of caterpillars. The garden alfo 
contained feveral excellent fruit trees, 
but none very near to the willow. 
Among others was a peach tree, to 
which he was’ particularly partial on 
account of the great number and fine 
y rar of its fruit. Its diftance 

the willow, but ftill more the 
bitternefs of its leaves, perfuaded 
him that it was in no danger. In 
a fhort time, however, the willow 
was ftript of its leaves; the cater- 
pillars, in myriads, went in fearch 
of frefh food ; and, to his furprife, 
one morning he found that numbers 
had afcended his favourite and were 
preying on its fruit. He viewed the 
affair as of too ferious confequence 
to admit of delay, and immediately 
fet about diflodging the voracious 
vifitants. After he had carefully 
removed every one vifible, he made 
a ftreak of tar round the trunk. But 
next day, on examining the tree, to 
his aftonifhment he found that, in 
fpite of the tar, it was occupied by 
a frefh and ftill more numerous co- 
lony. He had been convinced of 
the certainty of the method he had 
purfued ; but now he was puzzled 
and knew not how to proceed. 

After a long time fpent in ex- 
amination, however, he difcovered 
crowds of the caterpillars marching 
from the willow to a fence, and pro- 
ceeding on this fence in a numerous 
and continued proceffion to a fhed at 
a confiderable diftance. On this 
fhed he found that one of the limbs 
of his peacl-tree refted. Here the 
wonder vanifhed—He faw them make 
ufe of this limb in the fame way as 
they generally do of the trunk or 
ftem.* Again he diflodged them ; 

* The inftinGive powers of the cater- 
pillar are not unnoticed by naturalifts. 
then, 
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then, by méans of a prép, he raifed 
the limb'to a préper diftance ‘abdve 
the fhed, and fnieared tar round a 
part of this prop. ‘This ‘méafure 
completely fueceeded. 

The ‘inftances, perhaps, ‘in “which 
the tarry ftreak has failed ‘may thus 
be accountéd fér. “A CITIZEN. 


—E 


Tothe Editorsofthe Weekly Magazine. 


I sEND you for pean, the 
following account, o he Great Pond 
of Haverhill in the State of Maffa- 
chufetts. A PENNSYLVANIAN. 


Asovt three quarters of a mile 
from Haverhill, in New England, 
there is apond called the Great Pond 
of Haverhill. It is on the fummit of 
a mountain far above the vane of the 
higheft fteeple in the town. The 
water in it covers two hundred and 
ten acres of land, and is fo clear, 
that you can fee your deepfea in it, 
eight or ten feet down. It is from 
fifteen to forty-eight feet deep in all 
dire€tions, and is fo well fupplied, 
by fprings, that little or no diminu- 
tion of its quantity is vifible in the 
drieft feafon. The furface of it, 
when I was there, was fmooth and 
tranquil, but in high winds it is 
fometimes much agitated, and then 
it refembles a little fea. Surrounded 
on one fide by brufh and underwood, 
and by tall foreft trees on the other, 
it prefents a beautiful profpeét, and 
affords at the fame time a moft de- 
lightful:and agreeable fhade. 

I was invited on a party to fifh in 
this pond, and fuch fport as we had 
I never faw in any other place of its 
fize, nor indeed any thing like it. 
About nine o’clock in the morning, 
eur boats were brought by oxen up 
the mountain upon wheels, from the 


From the laws of vifion it is apparent 
that their courfe is often directed to 
objeas whieh they cannot possibly see. 
The fa&, that when fhaken from a tree, 
they will on all fides immediately turn 
to the trunk is ‘well known—but there 
are many others*equally curious. 


Description 6f a Curions Fishing Pond, tc. in Massachusetts. 


river Merrimack, ‘and Jaunched into 
the pon There ‘wére “ten of ts, 
We caft anchor a few yards from the 
fhore, and fifhed ‘with deepféds till 
one o'clock. 
‘By ‘this timie we caught as marly 
fith ‘as gave a plentiful dinner to 
pérfons, “6f whom thirty had 
pets Bm ‘colle&ted ‘to the Yround 
while we were fifhing, it being thie 


éuftem for the inhabitarits ‘of that 


town, who live like “ a band6f bro. 
thers” to invite one another with their 
éhildfen to thefe. parties witHout ce. 
remony. The fifh that ‘we caught, 
were a ttumber of “white perch, as 
large as the fquam pérch Which ‘are 
commonly brought to our-market fér 
fale, a "fein fun-perch ‘end browns 
Which are-called ‘old.wives améng us, 
a mumber'of very large pickerel or 
pike—and one-born pott. - 

The laft'fith was deféribed to me 
to be the uglieft and -moft frightful 
thing 1 évér faw in niy life. 1 was 
told'lie ‘Had great flaring ‘eyes, ‘atid 
big hoffis ‘growing right out of ‘his 
head ; ‘that if I did not ‘take ¢are ‘he 
would fting me to death ; and Twould 
fiever ‘wifh to catch anothér, if 4 
faw’orie. ‘I Véntiired'to ftay in defi. 
ance of all dangers, aiid céntinied 
fithing fifteen minutes, after tle 
company concluded to go, for ‘the 
fake of feeing-a born pout—when at 
lat, I drew one tp—and ‘beliold! 
what was it, but a catfish of m 

own country! 1 confefs 1 was morti- 
fied, but ‘not half fo twch’ fo as ‘nly 
friend ‘wis furprifed when I told him 
my determination to-dine on this pout 
for the trouble*he gave me. 

Fithing being over, we drew to 
the thote, and joitied the other com- 
pany. Their time was occupied in 
framing tables between the -tteés, in 
their own way ;/ forks with 
pronged iticks ‘for thofe who’ brought 
none, and preparing the £th, which 

did with gréat 
and by three‘o’clock in the afternoon 
for us in-the woods as fweet a 
niter of their own cooking, as-1 
ever-dte-in my life. We flood about 
an 
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an hour to the tables and clofed our 
fare, with a glafs of good wine. The 
little boys then dined ; and we. fepa- 
rated about five o’clock, eight per- 
fons taking with them as many un- 
cooked fith as would ferve their fami- 
lies for a fupper. In thort, every 
one prefent was well pleafed with his 
i and not a fingle inftance of 
any thing like intemperance appeared 
among us- I will conclude this com- 
munication with juit obferving, for 
the fake of my countrymen who 
travel eaftward, for the benefit of 
their health or for pleafure, that 
when they, get as far 2s Bolton, it 
will be well-worth their while, if able 
to continue their journey, tc go thirty 
miles further to fifh at the Havyer- 
hill, pond. If they have no relith 
for this w parr aa a fee 
the arc bridge. in Ame- 
ena beautifully fituated town, 
inhabited by as friendly and hofpi- 
table a peopie as I ever met with. 
Fuly 16, 1798, 
———- 
Tothe Editors of the Weekly Magaxzine. 


I sEND you the following par- 
ticulars of the life of Count Buf- 
fon, taken from a late publication. 
They will ferve to thew how Jitt/e 
the greatest talents conduce to form 
a truly great man. One eminent 
trait of men of genius, abundance of 
vanity, will be the beft internal 
evidence of the correctnefs of the 
account. 
= 

I sEnELD a fine figure, noble and 
placid. Notwithftanding he is 78 
years old, one would not attribute 


and “ Rousseau bowed dow 


night, and eurled with irons fome- 
times twice in a day, in the morning 
and before fupper. He, had five 
fmall curls on each fide. His bed- 
Seas ga yellow, and white ftripe, 
lowered with blue. 

His voice is ftrong for his age, 
and very pleafant: in general, when 
he fpeaks, his looks are fixed on no- 
thing, but roll unguardedly about. 
His favourite words are tout ¢a and 
pardieu, which recur perpetually. 
His vanity is undifguifed and promi- 
nent: here are a few inftances. 

I told him I read much in his 
works. “ What age you reading?” 
faid hee I anfwered, the Vues sur 
la Nature. “ There are. paflages of 
the higheft, eloquence in them :” re- 
plied he inftantly. 

His fon has eregted a monument 
to the father in the gardens of Mont- 
bart. It is a fimple column near a 
lofty tower, and is infcribed 

Excelae turri humilis columna ; 

Parenti suo filius Burro. 1785, 

The father burft into tears on 
fecing this, monument, and faid to 
the young man, “ Son, this will do 
you honour.” 

The, fon fhewed me about the 
grounds. We came to the clofet in 
which this great man laboured ; it is 
in, a pavilion called the tower of Saint 
Louis, and is up ftairs. The en- 
trance is by a green folding door. 
The fimplicity of the laboratory .afto- 
nithes. The ceiling is vaulted, the 
walls are green, the floor is in {quares; 
it Contains an ordinary wooden defk, 
and.an arm chair: but not a book 
nor a paper. This nakednefs has its 
effect. The imaginaticn clothes it 
with the f{plendid pages of Buffon. 
There is another fanétuary in which 
he was wont to compofe ;—“ The 
Cradle of Natural Hiftory,” as Prince 
Henry called it, when he went thi- 
ther. It was there that Rousseau 
proftrated himfelf. and kiffed the 
threfhold. I mentioned this circum- 
fiance to Buffon. “ Yes," faid he, 
ntome.” This 


cabinet is wainfcoted, furnifhed with 


fcreens, 
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fereens, a fofa, and with drawings 
of birds and beafts. The chairs are 
covered with black leather, and the 
defk is near the chimney, and of 
walnut-tree. A treatife on the load- 
ftone, on which he was then em- 
ployed, lay on it. ~ 

His example and his difcourfes 
convince me that he, who paffion- 
ately defires glory, is fure in the end 
to obtain it. The with muft not be 
a momentary but an every day emo- 
tion. Buffon faid to me on this fub- 
jet a very ftriking thing—one of 
thofe fpeeches which may be the 
caufe of a great man hereafter: 
“ Genius is only a greater aptitude 
to patience.” Obferve, that patience 
muft be applied to every thing :— 
patience in finding out one’s line, 
patience in refifting the motives that 
divert, and patience in bearing what 
would difcourage a common man. 

I will mention fome facts of Buffon. 
He would fometimes return from the 
fuppers of Paris at two in the morn- 
ing, when he was young. A boy 
was ordered to call him at five, how- 
ever late he returned; and, in cafe 
of his lingering in bed, to drag him 
out on the floor. He ufed to work 
till fix at — 


He thus diftributes his day. At 


five o’clock he rifes, dreffes, powders, 


dictates letters, and regulates his 
houfehold matters. At fix he goes 
to the forefaid ftudy, which is a fur- 
long diftant from the houfe, at the 
extremity of the garden. There are 
gates to open and terraces to climb 
by the way. When not engaged in 
writing, he paces up and down the 
furrounding avenues. No one may 
intrude on his retreat. He often 
reads over what he has written, and 
then lays it by for a time. “ It is 
important,” faid he to me, “ never 
to be in a hurry: review your com- 
pofitions often, and every time with 
a frefh eye, and you will always find 
that they can be mended.” When 
he has made many gorrections in a 
manufcript, he employs an amanu- 


enfis to tranferibe it, and then he 
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corrects again. He told Ms de S..... 
that the Etudes de la Nature were 
written over eighteen times. He is 
very orderly and exaé&t. “I burn 
(faid he to me) thing which I 
do not intend to ule: not a 

will be found at my death.” 

I refume the account of his day, 
At nine, breakfaft is brought to him 
in the ftudy. It confifts of two glaffes 
of wine and a bit of bread. He 
writes for about two hours after 
breakfaft and then returns to the 
houfe. He does not love to hurry 
over his dinner; during which he 
gives vent to all the gaieties and 
trifles which fuggeft themfelves while 
at table. He talks of himfelf with 
pleafure, and like a critic. He faid 
to me, “ I learn every day to write ; 
in my latter works there is infinitely 
more perfection than in my former. 
I often have my works read to me, 
and this moftly puts me upon fome 
improvement. There are, however, 
paflages which I cannot improve.” 

n this opennefs there is a fomething 
interefting, original, antique, and 
attractive. 

Speaking of Rousseau, he {faid, 
“ I loved him much until I read his 
Confeffions, and then I ceafed to 
efteem him. I cannot fancy the fpi- 
rit of the man; an unufual procefs 
happened to me with refpe& to him: 
after his death I loft my reverence 
for him.” 

This great man is very much of a 
goflip, and, for at Jeaft an hour in 
the day, will make his hair-dreffer 
and valets tell all the fcandal of the 
village. He knows every minute 
event that furrounds him. - 

Mademoifelie de Blesseau is not 
the only one who manages Buffon 
Father Zgnatius Prouzut, a capuchin 
friar born at Dijon, divides her em- 
pire. He is, it feems, a convenient 
Confeffor. Thirty years ago, the 
author of the Epogues de la Nature 
fent for him at » and confeffed 
to him in the very laboratory in 
which he had put together his mate- 
rialifm, in which Rousseau — 
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himfelf at the threfhold. Ignatius 
told me that M. de Buffon, when 
about to fubmit to this ceremony, 
hefitated awhile the effec& of hu- 
man weaknefs’—added he—and in- 
fifted on his valet de chambre’s con- 
fefling himfelf firft. This will fur- 
prife at Pariss Yes: Buffon, when at 
Montbart, receives the annual com- 
munion in his feiznorial chapel, goes 
every Sunday to high mafs, and dif- 
tributes a louis weekly among dif- 
ferent defcriptions of pious beggars. 
M. de Buffon tells me that he makes 
a point of refpecting religion ; that 
there muft be a religion for the mul- 
titude; that in little places every 
one is obferved; and that we fhould 
avoid giving offence. “ I am per- 
fuaded, (faid he to me,) that in your 
fpeeches you take care to let nothing 
efcape you that fheuld be remarked, 
or excite alarm on this head. I have 
ever had that attention in my wri- 
tings, and have publifhed them fepa- 
rately, that ordinary men may not 
catch at the connection of ideas. I 
have always named the Creator ; but 
it is only putting, mentally, in its 
place, the energy of nature, which 
refults from the two great laws of 
attraétion and impulfe. When the 
Sorbonne plagued me, I gave all the 
fatisfa€tions which t folicited : 
it was a form which I defpifed, but 
men are filly enough to be fo fatis- 
fied. For the fame reafon, when I 
fall d ly ill, I fhall not hefi- 
tate to fend for the facraments. This 
is due to the public religion. Thofe 
who act otherwife are madmen. The 
arietation of Voltaire, of Diderot, of 
Helvetius, often wounded themfelves. 
The latter was my friend: he {pent 
more than four years at Montbart 
on different occafions. I recom- 
mended more referve to him. Had 
he attended to me, he would 
been better off.” : 

In fact, this fpirit of accommo- 
dation anfwered to M. de 
His works demonftrate materialifin ; 
yet they were printed at the royal 
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‘My early volumes appeared, (faid 
he,) at the fame time with the Spirit 

Laws. We were teazed by the 

bonne, both Montesquieu and I, 
and affailed by the critics. The pre- 
fident, was. quite furious: “ What 
fhall you anfwer?” faid he to me. 
“ Nothing at all, prefident,” replied 
I. He could not underftand fuch 
cold-bloodednefs.”’ 

I was reading to Buffon one even- 
ing fome verfes of Thomas on the 
immortality of the foul. ‘ Pardieu, 
(faid he,) religion would be a noble 
prefent, if all that were true.” He 
criticifed thefe lines feverely: he is 
inexorable as to ftyle, and does not 
love poetry. “ Never write verles, 
(faid he,) I could have made them as 
well as others: but I foon abandoned 
a courfe in which reafon marches in 
fetters: fhe has chains enough a- 
ready, without looking about for 
new ones.” 

Buffon willingly quits his grounds, 
and walks about the village with his 
fon among the peafantry. At thefe 
times he always appears in a laced 
coat. He is a ftickler about drefs, 
and fcolds his fon for wearing a 
frock-coat. I was aware of this, and 
had taken care’to arrive in an em- 
broidered waiftcoat and laced clothes. 
My precautien fucceeded wonder- 
fully: he fhewed me repeatedly to 
his fon. “ There’s a Gentleman for 
you!” He leves to be called Mon- 
sieur le Comte. 

After having rifen from dinner, 
he pays little attention either to his 
family or his guefts. He ileeps for 
an hour in his room; then takes a 
walk alone; after which he will per- 
haps come in and converfe, or {it at 
his defk and look over papers that 
are brought for his opinion. He has 
lived thus thefe fifty years. To fome 
one who exprefled aftonifhment at 
his great reputation, he replied, 
“ Have not I paffed fifty years at 
my defk?” At nine he goes to bed. 

He is at prefent afflicted with the 
ftone, which. fufpends his employ- 
ments. While I was at his houfe 
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he-had.acute pains, fhut himfelf up 
in his chamber, would fcarcely fee 
his fon, and not his fifter. He ad- 
mitted me repeatedly. His hair was 
always dreffed ; and he retained his 
fine calm looke He complained 
mildly of his ill health, and bore his 
pangs with a fmile. He opened his 
whole foul to me: made me read to 
him his treatife on the Joadftone, 
and, as he liftened, would reform 
the Sometimes he would 
fend for a volume of his works, and 
eft me to read aloud the finer 
orts of ftyle ; fuch as the foliloquy 
of the firft man, the defcription of an 
Arabian defert in the article Camel, 
and a ftill finer piece of painting (in 
his opinion) in the article Kamicbi. 
Sometimes he would explain to me 
his fyftem of the formation of the 
univerfe, the genefis of beings, the 
internal monlds, &c. Sometimes he 
would recite whole pages of his com- 
pofitions; for he knows them almoft 
all by heart. He liftens gladly to 
objections, difcuffes them, and fur- 
renders to them when his judgment 


is convinced. 
Of natural hiftory and of ftyle he 


loves to talk, efpecially of the latter. 
No one better underftands the theory 


of ftyle, unlefs it be Beccaria, who 
did not poffefs the practice. ‘ The 
ftyle is the man, (faid he): our poets 
have no ; they are coerced by 
the rules of métre which make flaves 
of them.” Hdw do. you like The- 
mas? Iafked. “ Pretty well, (faid 
he,) but he is ftiff and bloated.” 
And Rousseau? “ His ftyle is better: 
but he has all the faults of bad 
education, interjection, exclamation, 
interrogation forever.” Favour me 
with your leading ideas on 0 
“ They are recorded in my Di 

at the Academy :—bhowever, two 
things form ftyle, invention and ex- 
preflion. Invention depends on pa- 
tience: contemplate your fubje& 
long: it will gradually umrok and 
unfold—till a fort of electric fpark 
convulfes for a moment the brain, 


and fpreads down to! the very heart 
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a glow of irritation. Then are come 
the luxuries of genius, “he true hours 
for ion and compofition— 
hours fo delightful, that I have {pent 
twelve and fourteen fucceflively at 
my writing-defk, and {till been in a 
ftate of pleafure. It is for this gra- 
tification, yet more than for glory, 
that I have toiled. Glory comes if 
it can, and moftly does come. This 
pleafure is greater if you confult no 
books: I have never confulted ay. 
thors, till I had nothing left to fay 
of my own.” 

I afked him what is the beft me. 
thed of forming one’s ftyle. He 
anfwered, “ Read only the capital 
works, read them repeatedly, and 
read thofe in every department of 
tafte and fcience ; for the framers of 
fuch works are, as Cicero faysy kin- 
fouls, and the views of one may 
always be applied with advantage in 
fome very different branch by ano- 
ther. Be not afraid of the tafk. 
Capital works are fearcee I know 
but five great geniufes. Newton, 
‘Bacon, Leibnitz, Montesquieu, and 
myself. Newton, (continued he,) 
may have difcovered an im 
principle; but he fpent his life ia 
frivolous calculations, and was no 
matter of ftyle.”. He thought higher 
of Leibnitz than of Bacon. He 
{poke of Montesquieu’s genius, but 
thought his ftyle too ftudied, and 
wanting evolution. This, how- 
ever, (aid he,) was a natural confe- 
quence of his frame of body. I knew 
hin well; he was almoft blind, and 
very impatient. If he had not clipt 
his ideas into fhort fentences, he 

wid have loft his period before the 
amanuentfis had taken it down.” — 

~ He {poke to me of the paffion for 
ftudy, and of the happinefs. which ik 
beftowse He told me that he had 
voluntarily fecluded himfelf from fo- 


ciety; that at one time he courted 
dns aeeusnieh ol daaiitenncnie 
ing to acquire much from their coa- 
verfation, but he had difcovered that 
little of value could be fo gleaned, 
and that, in order to pick up a phrafe, 
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en evening was ill fquandered: that 
labour was become a want to him, 
and he hoped to confecrate to it 
much of the three or four years of 
life which probably remained to him ; 
that he feared not death—that the 
hope of an immortal renown was the 
moft powerful of death-bed confo- 
lations. 

He thewed me a letter from Prince 
Henry of Pruflia, and another from 
the Emprefs of Ruffia, with his an- 
fwers. Over this lofty correfpon- 
dence between power and genius, 
where the latter retained its innate 
afcendency, I felt my foul fwell. 
Glory feemed to affame as it were a 
fubftantial form, and to bend down 
at its feet what the world has moft 
exalted. 


—_- 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


ACCOUNT OF THE CULTIVATION AND 
USES OF INDIAN CORN IN ITALY. 


[By a refpeiable Phyfician, of that 


Country, now in this City. 
yo ) 


IN thofe provinces of the late ftate 
of Venice, which are known to me, 
and in which Indian corn is cultivated, 
the following are the methods in 
generai practice. 

Two kinds of foil may generally be 
diftinguifhed for the cultivation of 
Indian corn: the one dry ground, 
where any other kind of grain is cui- 
tivated in rotation; the other low and 
rich mud, generally too moift in the 
winter for the cultivation of wheat 
or other winter grain. 

The firft is prepared by ploughing 
before winter and by manuring plen- 

i before the fecond ploughing 
and fowing, which is from the latter 
pepsi bear sion haf » The 
oil is generally plou as deep as 
very mam se Double the 
quantity o haps, is ay 
in this method an it is believed, 
that the labour of planting would be 
dearer than the value of the feed which 
is loft. Planting befides has no advan- 
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in the cultivation of Indian corn 
with the hand-hoe. When the Indian 
corn is about three or four inches out 
of the ground, it is hand-hoed ; the 
foil diligently broken; and the young 
weeds killed. All the. fuperfluous 
plants are taken off with the hoe, and 
the reft left at convenient diftances, 
at an average of about two feet or a 
little more from each other. The 
operation of hocing is performed a 
fecond time when the plants are from 
twelve to eighteen inches, or therea- 
bout, and thoroughly breaking the 
foil again all over, it is gathered 
around every plant in the fhape of a 
little hill. This is the laft operation 
as to the ground. As tothe corn, it 
depends upon the neceflity that the 
farmer has of fodder; in which cafe 
he gathers the blades, and pulls up all 
the weeds or grafles that fometimes 
grow between the plants, and dries 
the whole together nearly in the 
fame way that is practiced in Ame 
ricae Very feldom, however, he 
dries the tops of the plant, which is 
given frefh to the cattle and is one of 
the beft freth fodders that can be had 
in fummer. The tops are taken from 
the plant when the taffel and the filk 
at the ear begin to dry. Some cut off 
the taflel when yet green, and it is 
given to oxen that are put up (as they 
fay) for fattening in the ftables. They 
fatten remarkably quickly on fuch a 
fodder, 

The fame modes of cultivation, 
except ploughing before winter and 
manuring is followed for low grounds ; 
and they are fown generally in the 
month of May, not being fufficiently 
dry earlier, 

The produce in dry foils varies 
according to circumftances, but gene- 
rally from twenty to {ixty buthels to 
the acre, In low grounds from thirty 
to eighty and fometimes as far as an 
hundred, as is frequently the cafe in 
low fat foils along the lower parts of 
the river Po, 

There are different kinds of Indian 
corn which are adapted to the differ- 
ent kinds of foil; a matter of no in- 

confiderable 
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eonfiderable importance to farmers. 
_ That kind which grows ‘the higheft, 
for inftance, would produce very little 
in a light dry foil, whereas it gives 
the greateft produé in rich low lands. 

1 muft snention here andther way 
of cultivating a peculiar fpecies of 
Indian corn, This is fown broad- 
caft as the other, with only one 
ploughing, as foon as wheat is reaped. 
Harveft in the north of Italy begins 
the tenth of June (two days more or 
lefs) and the Indian corn fucceetl it 
immediately. The time of fowing 
does not exceed the end of June, and 
7 to be twice hand-hoed like the 

rft. : 
Sometimes this fecond crop out of 
the fame field is very valuable ; for 
there are inftances of forty buthels 
of Indian corn where twenty-five of 
wheat had been produced the fame 
feafon. At an average, however, the 
produce is from fix to twenty-five 
bufhels. This kind of Indian corn 
is low, and fometimes in dry feafons, 
the ear is but u few inches above the 

ound. 

One third of the ground that has 
produced wheat is again occupied 
with this kind of Indian corn. The 
reft is either ploughed for fummer 
fallow, to be fown again with wheat 
next autumn, or is cultivated with 
beans, millet, pannicle, or other late 
produce, adapted to the climate,either 
for grain, fodder, or green manure 
to be ploughed in in the fall. 

Indian corn is made ufe of in the 
fame provinces asa frefh fodder for 
cattle, and is cultivated accordingly. 
The following is the common eafy 
method. 

' "They choofe a piece of ground near 
the ftables, which they very highly 
manure. Itis ploughed properly and 
Indian corn is fown broad-caft fo thiek 
xs to leayé the plants from four to 
fix or eight inches diftant from each 
other. No more is done with it till it 
has reached its higheft growth, and 
the taffel begins to wither, when it is 
cut down moiving and evening and 
given frefh'to cattle in the ftables. 
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The time of fowing begins as foon as 
the feafon of froft is over, but it is 
not fown all at once. It is fo diftri. 
buted as to have it continually freth, 
which would not be the cafe, were a 
large quantity fown all at once. The 
diftance between each fowing is from 
fifteen to twenty days, according to 
the feafon. 

Good farmers, by means of Indian 
corn, can have plenty of frefh fodder 
of this kind, from the end of July to 
the middle of November. No vege. 
table production can yield fo much 
frefh fodder as Indian corn if properly 
cultivated for this purpofe. Before 
the end of June they have other kinds 
of frefh er, fuch as rye, cut down 
when the ears appear, and winter and 
{pring vetches. 

Rye is a very early grafs in fpring, 
particularly if well manured 
fown early in autumn. A\s foon as it 
is cut down, our farmers plough the 
ground and cultivate Indian corn, fo 
that it anfwers for two crops in one 
year. I mention this, for the fame 
practice might be followed in many 
parts of the United States with con- 
fiderable advantaze. 

Indian corn is the chief fupport of 
the country people where it js cul- 
tivated, and great quantities of it 
are fent up tothe inhabitants of the 
Alps. They all prefer Indian corn to 
wheat, and what they call polenta to 
bread. 

Polenta is a kind of hafty-pudding, 
of the confiftence of a plum-pudding, 
and is very eafily made in the follow- 
ing way. Aco boiler very clean, 
and chiar, wed the wants of the 
family, is put over the fire with a 
fufficient quantity of water. When 
the water boils, the flour of the In- 
dian corn, firft feparated from the 
bran, is poured in and Rtirred a little 
with a long ftick, made on purpofe, 
and then left to boil for about ten 
minutes. A little falt is now added. 
When it is thought that a fufficient 
quantity of water is evaporated, and 
the flour fufficiently boiled, by means 
of a fimple machine of wood applied 
; to 
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to the boiler, they fix it againft the 
wall of the chimney, and keep it 
unmoved by putting a foot upon the 
fame piece of w ‘ At the fame 
time they mix over and over with 
the ftick the flour in the boiler till it 
becomes an homogeneous mafs, and 
is fufficiently cooked. They then 
make it up in a round form, and take 
away the boiler from the fire, and 
by overturning it upon a clean napkin, 
or round wooden difh, leave upon 
it the fmoking pudding. It is then 
cut into flices by means of a piece 
of thread, and every one takes his 
fhare. The mountaineers eat it with 
milk: in the plain it anfwers all the 
purpofes of bread. What is not eaten 
when hot, decorates the rural table 
in a cold ftate, or is cut with a knife 
into flices and broiled a little upon a 

idi In this ftate it perfeAly re- 
fembles the Indian bread of Virginia. 

Philadelphia, Fuly, 1798. 
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Character of Sir Peter Paul Rubens, 
the celebrated Flemish Painter. 


(By the late Sir Jofhua Reynolds. ] 


THE works of men of genius alone, 
where great faults are united with 
great beauties, afford proper matter 
for criticifimn——Genius its always ec- 
centric, bold, and daring; which at 
the fame time that it commands at- 


_ tention, is fure to provoke criticifm. 


It is the regular, cold, and timid 
compofer, who efcapes cenfure, and 
deferves no praife. 

The elevated’ fituation on which 
Rubens ftands in the efteem of the 
world, is alone a fufficient reafon 
for fome examination of his preten- 
fions. 

His fame is extended over a great 
part of the continent, without a rival; 
and it may be juftly faid, that he has 
enriched his country, not in a figura- 
tive fenfe only, by the great examples 
of art which he left, but by what 
fome would think a more folid advan- 
tage, the wealth arifing from the con- 
courfe of ftrangers whom his works 


continually invite to Antwerp, which 
would otherwife have little to reward 
the vifit of a connoiffeur. 

To the city of Duffeldorp he has 
been an equal benefaGtor. The gal- 
lery of that city is confidered as con- 
taining one of the greateft collections 
of pictures in the world; but if the 
works of Rubens were taken from 
it, L will venture to affert, that this 
great repofitory would be reduced to, 
at leaft, half its value. 

To extend his glory ftill further, he 
gives to Paris one of its moft ftriking 
features, the Luxembourg gallery; 
and if to thefe we add the many 
towns, churches, and private cabinets, 
where a fingle picture of Rubens con- 
fers eminence, we cannot jiitate to 
place him in the firit rank of illuftri- 
ous painters. 

Though | ftill entertain the fame 
general opinion both in regard to his 
excellencies and his.defcéts, yet hav- 
ing now feen his greateft compofi- 
tions, where he has more means of 
difplaying thofe parts of his art in 
which he particularly excelled, my | 
eftimation of his genius is of courfe 
raifed. Jt is only in large compoli- 
tions that his powers feem to have 
room to expand themfelves. They 
really increafe in proportion to the 
fize of the canvas on which they are 
to be difplayed. His fuperiority is 
not feen in eafel-piCiures, nor even in 
detached parts of his greater works; 
which are feldom eminently beautiful, 
It does not lie in an attitude, or in 
any peculiar expreflion, but in the 
general effect, in the genius which 
pervades and illuminates the whole. 

I remember to have obferved in a 
picture of Diatreci, which I faw in a 
private cabinet at Bruffels, the con- 
trary effect. In that performance 
there appeared to be a total abfence 
of this pervading genius; though 
every individual figure was correCily 
drawn, and to the action of each as 
careful an attention was paid, as if 
it were a fet academy figure. Here 
feemed to be nothing left to chance; 
all the nymphs (the fubje&t was the 
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- Bath of Diana) were what the ladies 
call in attitudes; yet, without being 
able to cenfure it fer incorreéinefs or 
any other detect, I thought it one of 
the coldeft and moit infipid pictures I 
ever beheld. 

The works of Rubens have that 
peculiar property always attendant on 
genius, to attract attention, and en- 
force admiration, in fpite of all their 
faults. It is owing to this fafcinating 
power that the performances of thofe 
painters with which he is furroimded, 
though they have, perhaps, fewer de- 
fects, yet appear fpiritlefs, tame, and 
infipid; fuch as the altar-pieces of 
Crayer, Schutz, Segers, Heyfens, 
Tyfens, Van Bulen, and the reft. 
They are done by men whofe hands, 
and indeed all their faculties, appear 
to have been cramped and confined; 
and it is evident that every thing they 
did was the effect of great labour and 
pains. The productions of Rubens, 
on the contrary, feem to flow with a 
freedom and prodigality, as if they 
coft him nothing; and to the general 
animation of the compofition, there 


is always a correfpondent fpirit inthe . 


execution of the work. The ftriking 
brilliancy of his colours, and their 
lively oppofition to each other, the 
flowing liberty and freedom of his 
outline, the animated pencil with 
which every object is touched, ail 
contribute to awaken and keep alive 
the attention of the f{pectator; awa- 
ken in him, in fome meafure, corref- 
pondent fenfations, and make him feel 
a degree of that enthufiafm with 
which the painter was carried away. 
To this we add the complete unifor- 
mity in all the parts of the work. fo 
that the whole feems to be conducted, 
and grow out of one mind; every 
thing is of a piece, and fits its place. 
Even his tafte of drawing and of form 
appears to correfpond better with his 
colouring and compofition, than if he 
had adopted any other manner, though 
that manner, fimply confidered, might 
be better; it is here as in perfonal at- 
tractions: there is frequently found a 
certain agreement and correfpondence 


in the whole together, which is often 
more captivating than mere regular 
beauty. 

Rubens appears to have had that 
confidence in himfelf, which it is ne. 
ceflary for every artift to affume, 
when he has finithed his ftudies, and 
may venture, in fome meafure, to 
throw afide the fetters of authority; 
to confider the rules as fubject to his 
control, and not himfelf fubje& to 
~ rules; to rifk and to dare extra. 

inary attempts without a gui 
abandoning himfelf to his conta 
tions, and depending upon them. To 
this confidence muft be imputed that 
originality of manner by which he 
may be truly faid to have extended 
the limits of the art. After Rubens 
had made up his manner, he never 
looked out of himfelf for affiftance: 
there is confequently very little in his 
works, that appears to be taken from 
other mafters. If he has borrowed 
any thing, he has had the addrefs to 
change and it fo well to the 
reft of his work, that the theft is not 
difcoverable. 

Belides the excellency of Rubens 
in thefe general powers, he poffefied 
the true art of imitating. He faw . 
the objects of nature with a painter's 
eye; he faw at once the minant 
feature by which every obje& is 
known and diftinguifhed; as foon as 
feen, it was executed with a facili 
that is aftonifhing: and let me 
this facility is to a painter, when he 
clofely examines a pidture, a fource 
of great pleafure. How far this ex- 
cellence may be perceived or felt by 
thofe who are not painters, I know 
not; to them certainly it is not enough 
that abjects be truly reprefented; 
muft hkewife be reprefented wi 
grace; which means here that the 
work is dene with facility, and with 
out effort. Rubens was, perhaps, the 
greateft mafter in the mechanical 
part of the art, the beft workman 
with his tools that ever exercifed a 
pencil. 

This part of the art, though it 
does not hold a rank with the — 
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of invention, of giving character and 
expreffion, has yet in it what may be 
ius. It is certainly fome- 
thing that cannot be taught by words, 
though it may be learned by a fre- 
t examination of thofe pictures 
which poffefs this excellence. It is 
felt by very few painters; and it is as 
rare at this time among the living 
painters, as any of the higher excel- 
lencies of the arte 

This power, which Rubens pof- 
feffed in the higheft degree, enabled 
him to reprefent whatever he under- 
took better than any other painter. 
His animals, particularly lions and 
horfes, are fo admirable, that it may 
be faid they were never properly re- 

but by him. His portraits 
rank withthe beft works of the paint- 
ers who have made that branch of the 
art the fole bufinefs of their lives; 
and of thofe he has left a great va- 
pag fpecimens. The fame may 
be faid of his landfcapes; and though 
Claude Lorrain finifhed more mi- 
nutely, as becomes a profeffor in any 
i branch, yet there is fuch 
an airinefs and facility in the land- 
{capes of Rubens, that a painter would 
pay or with to be the author of them, 
as thofe of Claude, or any other artift 
whatever. 

The pictures of Rubens have this 
effe& upon the {pectator, that he feels 
hi in no wife di to pick 
out and dwell on his as. The 
criticifms which are made on him are 
indeed often unreafonable. His ftyle 
ought no more to be blamed for not 
having the fublimity of Michael An- 
gelo, than Ovid fhould be cenfured 
becaufe he is not like Virgil. 

However, it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that he wanted many excel- 
lencies, which would have perfectly 
united with his ftyle. Among thofe 
we may reckon beauty in his female 
characters; fometimes, indeed, they 
make approaches to it; they are 
healthy and comely women, but fel- 
dom, if ever, any degree of 
elegance: the fame may be faid of 
his young men and didi his old 


men have that fort of dignity which 
a bufhy beard will confer; but he 
never poffeffed a poetical conception 
of character. In his reprefentations 
of the higheft characters in the Chrif- 
tian or the fabulous world, inftead of 
fomething above humanity, which 
might fill the idea which is conceived 
of fuch beings, the fpectator finds 
little more than mere mortals, fuch 
as he meets with every day. 

The incorreétnefs of Rubens, in 
regard to his outline, oftener proceeds 
from hafte and careleffnefs, than from 
inability: there are in his great works, 
to which he feems to have paid more 
particular attention, naked figures as 
eminent for their drawing as for their 
colouring. He appears to have en- 
tertained a great abhorrence of the 
meagre dry manner of his predecef- 
fors, the old German and Flemith 
painters; to avoid which, he kept his 
outline large and flowing: this, car- 
ried to an extreme, produced that 
heavinefs which is fo frequently found 
in hisfigures. Another defect of this 
great painter, is his inattention to 
the foldings of his drapery, efpecially 
that of his women: it is fcarcely ever 
caft with any choice or fkill. 

Carlo Maratti and Rubens are in 
this refpect in oppofite extremes ; one 
difcovers too much art in the difpoli- 
tion of drapery, and the other too 
little. Rubens’ drapery, befides, is 
not properly hiftorical; the quality of 
the ftuff of which it is compofed, is 
too accurately diftinguifhed; refem- 
bling the manner of Paul Veronefe. 
This drapery is lefs offenfive in Ru- 
bens than it would be in many other 
painters, as it partly contributes to 
that richnefs which is the peculiar 
character of his ftyle, which we do 
not pretend td fet forth as of the moft 
fimple and fublime kind. 

The difference of the manner of 
Rubens, from that of any other 
painter before him, is in nothing 
more diftinguifhable, than in his 
colouring, which is totally different 
from that of Titian, Coreggio, or 
any of the great colourifts. The 
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wilect of his piutes may be not im- 
properly cornpared to clufters of flow- 
ers; all his colours appear as clear 
and as beautiful; at the fame time he 
has avoided that ‘tawdry effe& which 
one would expe& fuch gay colours to 
mised in this refpe& refembling 

arocci more thah any other painter. 
What was faid of an ancient painter, 
may be applied to thofe two artifts— 
that their figures look as if they fed 
upon rofes. 

It would be a curious and a profi- 
table ftudy for a painter to ‘examine 
the difference, and the caufe of that 
Gifference of effet, in the works of 

and Rubens, both excellent 
in different ways. The preference 
probably would be given according to 
the different habits of the connoif- 
feur: thofe who had received their 
‘firft impreffions from the works of 
Rubens, would cenfure Coreggio as 
a 3 and the admirers of io 
Id fay Rubens wanted folidity of and 
effet. There i is lightnefs, airinefs, 
and facility in Rubens, his advocates 
will urge, and comparatively a labo- 
tious heavinefs in Coreggio; whofe 
admirers will complain of Ruben’s 
manner being carelefs and unfinifhed, 
while the works of Coreggio 
wrought to the higlieft of 
delicacy: and what may be advanced 
in favour of Coreggio’s breadth of 
Hg! ht, will, by his cenfurers, be called 
eéted and pedantic. It muft be 


obferved, that we are {peaking folely 
of the manner, the effe& of the pic- d 
ture; and we may conclude, accord- 


ing to the cuftom in paftoral ean 
by beftowing on each of thefe illuf- 
trious painters a garland, without 
attributing fuperiority to either. 


To conclude; 1 will venture to re- 
peat in favour of Rubens, what I have 
before faid in regard to the Dutch 
fchool—that thofe who cannot fee 
the extraordinary merit of this great 
painter, either have a narrow concep- 
tion of the variety of art, or are led 
away by the affectation of approving 
nothing but what comes from the Ita- 
lian fchool. 


Particular Account of the Cinnamon of Ceylon 
PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF we cm! | 


NAMON OF cErLQy. 
(From Thunberg’s Teavely, vol. siv.] 


THE faperfine cinnamon is_known 
“by the following properties,’ viz. in 
the firft place, it is thin, and rather 
pliable, it ought to be 


about the fubftance of foyal. or 
fomewhat thicker. Abe bat 2 sid is 
of a light colour, and rather inclina. 


‘ble to yellow, bordering ‘but> littl 


the brown. ‘Thirdly/it 
a teectitt tafte, and at eine 


is not ftronger than can be borne 
a mmeae peaey ier So ok Sarweveed ty : 
any after-tafte. 

The more the: cinnamon. departs 
from thefe characterifties, the coarfer 
and lefs ferviceable it is'efteemed ; as __ 
for inftance, in the firft place, if it be 
hard and as thick as a half-ctow. 

fecondly, if it be very dark or 


born te if, Sette i 


hot wpon the 1 
bordering upon that ca ooo 
one cannot fuffer it without pair, and 
fo that the mucus upon the’ tongue is 
confumed by it, when one makes 


feveral trials of it:. foarthly, if iths & 


any after-tafte, fuch as to be hrarfh, 
re bitter, or mucilaginous. 

Such are the forts of . cinnamon, 
when they are felected from the ftore- 
houfes, and forted for exportation; . 
but the barkers, who examine the 
cinnamon trees in the Woods, ° and 
ys off the bark, fpeak of moré’and 

nt forts of cinnamon, the léaves 
of which, in their éxterial appear- 
ance, bear fome refemblance to each 
other, and are not all ‘nfed indiferi- 
minately for barking ; but-are picked — 
and “pointed out by “thofe “that are 
judges of the Saas “Thefe cinna- . 
emt gr a are called in the Cing:- 

language Schjalias. ~~ 

The forts of paiaheas which the © 
Schjalias reckon, are the ‘following 
ten. 

1. Rasse Currttu? or Penni Caran. 
du, i. @. Honey-Cinnamon, which is 
the bef and moft » and ‘has 
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2. Nai Curundu, or Snake-Cinna- 
mon (Slange-Canel,) which approaches 
neareft to the former, in deliciouf- 
nefs of flavour, (although it does not 
abfolutely arrive at the fame degree) 
and has alfo large leaves. 

3- Capuru Curundu, or Camphor- 
Cinnamon ; this fort is only to be 
found in the king’s lands, and from 
its root camphor is diftilled. 

4« Cabatte Curundu, that is, aftrin- 
gent or auftere Cinnamon; it has 
rather fmaller leaves than the former 
forts: Thefe four forts, which are 
altogether from one and the fame 
fpecies of Laurus Cinnamomum, are 
nothing more than varieties, nearly 
refembling each other, which are dif- 
tinguifhed by the Scdjalias merely by 
the tafte, and are the only ones which 
ought to be barked, oak indeed can 
be barked, for good cinnamon. 

The following forts, on the other 
hand, are never barked at all. 

5+ Sevel Curundu, that 1s, mucila- 
ginous Cinnamon, the bark of which 
when chewed, has a mucous flimy 
after-tafte, like a mucilage. The 
bark of this is foft, and of a fibrous or 
ftringy texture, not fo compact nor 
firm as that of the others: it is like- 
wife tough, and bends eafily, without 
immediately breaking. This is like- 
wife a variety of the Laurus Cinna- 
momuim. 

6. Dawul Curundu, that is flat, or 
board Cinnamon; which name it 
bears, becaufe the bark, in drying, 
does not roll itfelf up together, but 
remains flat. This fort is from the 
Laurus Cassia. 

7. Nica Curundu, i. e. Cinnamon 
with leaves which refemble the Nica- 
col, or Vitex Negundo, viz. in being 
lanceolate, or long and narrow. This 
feems to be a variety of the Laurus 
Campbora. 

Belides thefe feven forts, they yet 
reckon three more, which obvioufly 
differ from the genuine cinnamon. 
And indeed one may immediately 
fee, that they can in nowife with 
juftice be reckoned among the cin- 
namon trees. Of thefe I have feen 

Vor. II. No. 25. 


one fort only, viz, the Thorn-Cinna- 
mon: the other forts are very rare, 
and are found only in the Emperor's 
domains. 

8. Catura Curundu, i. e« Thorn- 
Cinnamon (Dorn Cane!) : this is of 
a quite different genus from the Lau- 
rus, and the bark has not the leaft 
talte of Cinnamon. The leaves bear 
no refemblance to the Laurus, and 
the branches have thorns (sjine) 
upon them. 

9+ Ma! Curundu, or Bloom-Cinna- 
mon, and 

10+ Tompat Curundu, i. e. Trefoil- 
Cinnamon: becaufe the leaves are 
faid to divide towards the top into 
three laciniz. 

Cinnamon is barked in the woods 
at two different feafons of the year. 
The firft is termed the Grand Harvest, 
and lafts from April to Auguft; the 
fecond is the Small Harvest, and lafts 
from November till the month of 
January. 

t is in the woods on the company’s 
own domains, that the Schjalias 
feek and peel the cinnamon bark ; 
although it fometimes happens that 
they fteal into the Emperor’s woods, 
and at times go as far as within half 
a league of Candi, in order to fetch 
it; but if they chance in the latter 
cafe to be difcevered and taken, they 
muft expect to have their nofe and 
ears cut off. 

Each diftri€&t or hamlet in the come 
pany’s dominions, is bound to bark 
and furnifh yearly a certain ftated 
quantity of cinnamon ; whereas the 
Cingalefe there have a certain portion 
of land rent-free, to cultivate and in- 
habit, with other privileges. Over a 
certain number of Schjalias are placed 
other fuperior officers, who have the 
infpefiion over them and the cinna- 
mon, and are likewife authorifed to 
punith {mall offences. Over all toge- 
ther is placed a European, who is 
called their Captain ( Hoofid der Ma- 
babadde,) or frequently im common 
difcourfe, Captain Cinnamen, who 
receives and is anfwerable to the 
company for all the cinnamon. He 
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is likewife vefted with authority to 
try and punith offences of a deeper 
dye. 

"The barking of cinnamon is per- 
formed in the: following manner : 
Firft, a good cinnamon tree is looked 
out for, and chofen by the leaves and 
other characteriftics : thofe branches 
which are three years old are lopped 
off with a common crooked pruning- 
knife. Secondly, from the twigs 
that have been lopped off, the outfide 
pellicle (epidermis) of the bark is 
{craped off with another knife, which 
is Convex on one edge, and concave 
on'the other, with a fharp point at 
the end, and fharp at both edges. 
Thirdly, after the bark has been 
feraped, the twigs are ripped up 
longways with the point of the knife, 
and the bark gradually loofened from 
them with the convex edge of the 
knife tili it can be entirely taken off. 
Fourthly, the bark being peeled off, 
is gathered up together, feveral 
finaller tubes or quills of it are in- 
ferted into the larger, and thus fpread 
out to dry, when the bark of its own 
accord rolls itfelf up ftill clofer tege- 
ther, and is then tied up in bundles, 
and finally carried off. All thefe 
offices are not performed by one 
fingle man, but the labour is divided 
among feveral. The Schjalias after- 
wards deliver the cinnamon into ftore- 
houfes, ere€ted in feveral places by 
the company for that purpofe, whi- 
ther it is either carried by porters, 
or, where there are any rivers, tranf- 
ported by boats. Each bundle is at 
this time bound round with three 
flender rattans, and weighs about 
thirty pounds. In the ftore-houfes 
thefe bundles are laid up in heaps, a 
feparate heap for each village and 
covered with baften mats. 

When the fhips are afterwards 
ready to take in their lading of cin- 
namon, it is packed up, after having 
previoufly undergone an examination. 
Each bundle is then made nearly of 
the length of four feet, and is weigh- 
ed off to eighty-five pounds neat: 
although it is afterwards marked and 


reckoned for only eighty pounds; fo 
that five pounds are allowed for lofs 
by drving during the voyage. Sub- 
fequently to its being well fecured 
and tied hard rownd with cords, the 
bundle is afterwards fewed up in two 
facks, the one within the other, on 
which latter are marked its weight 
and the place where it was packed 
up» Thefe facks ought not to be 
made of fail-cloth, or linen, but of 
wool, or fuch as in India bear the 
name of Gunjesakken, from which 
the cinnamon receives no injury in 
the tranfportation. 

From the ftore-houfes the facks of 
cinnamon are carried to the hips, 
and after they have been ftowed in 
there with other goods, loofe black 
pepper is fprinkled over them, to fill 
up every hole and interfticee The 
pepper, which is of a dry and hot 
quality, attracts to itfelf, during the 
voyage, the moifture of the cinna- 
mon, and has been found, by thefe 
means, not only to preferve the cin- 
namon in its original goodnefs, but 
even to encreafe its ftrength. 


—<— 


A Review of a Memoir concerning the 
fascinating Faculty which bas been 
ascribed to the Rattle-Snake and 
other American Serpents. 

[By Benjamin Smitru Barrow, M. D. 
Profeffor of Natural Hiflory and Bo- 


tany in the Univerfity of Pennfylvania, 
&e. &e. 8vo.] 


‘THIS memoir was read before the 
American Philofophical Society, and 
will appear in the next volume of the 
TranfaGtions of that learned body. 
In the interim, the author has caufed 
a few copies to be printed for diftri- 
bution, but not for file. He did not, 
however, content himfelf with merely 
committing his original paper to the 
prefs, but confiderably altered and 
fomewhat enlarged it. 

The fubje& is moft undoubtedly 
highly worthy of the attention of the 
American naturaliit. The power in 
queftion has been admitted by fome 
very diftinguifhed writers :—but, rd 
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the accounts be traced up to the ori- 
ginal fources, the authority of impar- 
tial and enlightened obfervers will 
appear to be wanting. Let us fee how 
far the inveftigation before us goes 
to the confirmation or confutation of 
the fafcinating faculty. 

The manner in which it is supposed 
to be exerted, is thus collected from 
different ftatements by Dr. Bar Ton. 

“© The fnake, whatever its fpecies 
may be, lying at the bottom of the 
tree or bufh upon which the bird or 
{quirrel fits, fixes its eyes upon the 
animal it defigns to fafcinate, or en- 
chant. No fooner is this done than 
the unhappy animal (I ufe, for the 
prefent, the language of thofe who 
differ from me in opinion, on this 
fubject) is unable to make its efcape. 
It now begins to utter a molt piteous 
cry, which is well known by thofe 
who hear it, and underftand the whole 
machinery of the bufinefs, to be the 
cry of a creature enchanted. If it is 
a fquirrel, it runs up the tree for a 
fhort diftance, comes down again, 
then runs vv, and, laftly, comes lower 
down. a that occafion,’ fays an 
honeft but rather credulous writer,* 
‘ it has been obferved, that the fquir- 
rel always goes down more than it 
goes upe The fnake fill continues 
at the root of the tree, with its eyes 
fixed on the fquirrel, with which its 
attention is fo entirely taken up, that 
a perfon accidentally approaching, 
may make a confiderable noife, with- 
out the fnake’s fo much as turning 
about. The fquirrel as before men- 
tioned comes always lower, and at laft 
leaps down to the fnake, whofe mouth 
is already wide open for its reception, 
The poor little animal then with a 
piteous cry runs into the fhake’s jaws, 
and is fwallowed at once, if it be not 
too big ; but if its fize will not allow 
it to be fwallowed at once, the fnake 
licks it feveral times with its tongue, 
and {moothens it, and by that means 
makes it fit for fwallowingt.’’ 


*** Profeffor Peter Kalm.” 
“ ¢ Travels into North America; con- 
taining its natural hiftory, and acircum- 


“ It would be eafy to cite, from 
different authors, other accounts of 
the manner in which the enchantment 
is performed ; er, more properly fpeak- 
ing, of the condu&, or beliaviour, of 
the enchanting and enchanted ani- 
mals. But between thefe accounts 
there is hardly a fpecific difference. 
There is poe Seo unity in all the 
relations that I have heard, or read. 
However, thofe who wifh to examine 
this part of the fubject njore fully, 
will, at leaft, receive fome degree of 
entertainment from the perufal of the 
many authors who have believed and 
aflerted, that ferpents poffefs a power 
of fafcinating other animals.” 

The enquirer leaves it undecided 
whether any veftiges of the opinion 
are to be difcovered in the Greek and 
Roman writers. 

“ It is probable that in the mytho- 
logy of Afia and of Africa, we thall 
difcover fome traces of this notion, 
fo intimately conne&ted with the fu- 
perititious credulity of a people, and 
even fo naturally arifing out of an 
imperfe& view of the manners of 
ferpents. 

“ If we may believe the Reverend 
Dr. Cotton Mather,{ Mr. Dudley,|} 
and other perfons who had refided in 
North America, we are to look for 
the beginning of this ridiculous notion 
among our Indians. How far, how- 
ever, this is really the cafe may, I 
think, be doubted. It is certain that, 
at prefent, the opinion is by no means 
univerfal among the Indians. Several 
intelligent gentlemen, who are well 
acquainted with the manners, with 
the religious opinions, and with the 
innumerable fuperftitious prejudices of 
the Indians, have informed me, that 
they do not think thefe people believe 
in the notion in queftion. My friend 


ftantial account of its plantations and 
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Mr. John Heckewelder, of Bethlehem, 
writes to me, that he docs not recolle& 
to have heard the Indians fay that 
fnakes charm birds, though he has 
frequently heard them fpeak of the 
ingenuity of thefe reptiles in catching 
birds and {quirrels, &c. Mr. William 
Bartram fays, that he never underftood 
that the nations of Indians among 
whom he travelled had any idea of the 
fafcinating power of fnakes.* On the 
other hand, however, a Mohegan In- 
dian told me that the Indiansare of 
opinion that the rattle-fnake can 
charm, or bewitch, {quirrels and birds, 
and that it does this with its rattle, 
which it fhakes, thereby inviting the 
animals to defcend from the trees, 
after which they are eafily caught. 
According to this Indian, his country- 
men do not think that the fnake, in 
any manner, accomplifhes the bufinet!s 
with its eyes. A Chektah Indian 
‘aflured me that the rattle-fnake does 
charm birds, &c. but he was honeit 
enough to confefs that he did not 
know in what manner it does it. 


The interpreter, throngh whom | 
converfed with this Indian, faid that 
the fnake charms by means of its 


rattle, 

‘‘ The veneration, or regard, which 
has been paid to the -rattle-fnake by 
certain North-American tribes feems, 
at firft fight, to favour the opinion, 
that thefe tribes attributed to this 
hideous reptile fome hidden power,t 
perhaps that of fafcinating animals. 
Mr. William Baztram informs me, 
that the fouthern Indians, with whom 
he is acquainted, feem to hold the 
rattle-fnake in a degree of venera- 
tion.¢ Mr. Heckewelder fays that, 
to his certain knowledge, this reptile 
was once held in particular efteem by 
the Delawares. He was feveral times 
prevented by thefe Indians, from 
killing the rattle-fnake, being told 
that it was their grand-father, and, 


« * MS. note, communicated to the 
author by this ingenious gentleman.” 

**+ Vis abdita. Lucretius.” 

“+ MS. note conimunicated to the 
author.” 
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therefore, muft not be hurt. At 
other times, he was told, he muft not 
kill this fnake, becaufe the whole 
race of rattle-fnakes would grow 
angry, and give orders to bite every 
Indian that might come in their 
way.|| But, of late, efpecially among 
thofe Indians who have had connec. 
tion with the whites, thefe ridiculous 
notions have mouldered away, and 
our Indians, at prefent, kill their 
rattling “ grand-father” with as little 
ceremony as the Efkemaux are faid 
to kill their parents in old-age.” 

After fome defultory mention of 
eminent men who were believers in 
ferpent-fafcination, and of others 
who were fceptics, Dr. Barton quotes 
a paffage from MM. de la Cépéde, who 
thought that the deleterious power 
of fnakes (and particularly of the 
rattle-fnake) was exerted in two dif- 
ferent ways, neither of which can 
properly be confidered as fafcination. 
Sometimes, he conceived, the viétim- 
animal might be difabled by the 
mephitic breath of the. fnake from 
effecting its efcape ; and at others 
it might fly into the mouth of its 
devourer during the agonies produced 
by the bite. Againft the fprmer 
explanation, Dr. Barton alleges the 
following arguments : 


«« 4 In my Historical and Philosophical 
Enquiry (not yet publifhed), I have col- 
le&ed many faéts which feem incontel- 
tably to prove, that the mythology, or 
fuperftitious religion, of the Americans 
is a fragment of that mythology whofe 
range in Afia, and in Africa, has been 
fo extenfive. Poflibly, the veneration, 
or regard, which was paid to different 
kinds of ferpents in America did not 
originate in this continent, but had its 
fource in Afia, from which portion of 
the globe (after a long and laborious 
attention to the fubjec&) I cannot doubt, 
that almoft all the nations of America 
are derived. It is unneceflary, in this 
place, to cite inftances of the religious 
veneration which was, and ftill is, paid 
to fome fpecies of ferpents, in various 
parts of the old-world. ‘Thefe inftances 
muft be familiar to every perfon, who 
is aequainted with the hitorians or with 
the poets of antiquity, and with the hif- 
tory of the Gentoo-Indians.” 

«“ T know 
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«“ I know, indeed, that in fome of 
the larger fpecies of ferpents, inha- 
biting South-America, and other 
countries, there is evolved in the 
ftomach, during the long and tedious 
procefs of digeftion in thefe animals, 
a vapour, or a gas, whofe odour is 
intenfely fetid. I have not, however, 
found that this is the cafe with the 
rattle-fnake, and other North-Ame- 
rican ferpents, that I have examined. 
But my own obfervations on this 
head have not been very minute. I 
have made enquiry of fome perfons 
(whofe prejudices againft the ferpent- 
tribe are not fo powerful as my own), 
who are not afraid to put the heads 
and necks of the black-fnake, and 
other ferpents that are deftitute of 
venomous fangs, into their mouths, 
and have been informed, that they 
never perceived any difagreeable 
{mell to proceed from the breath of 
thefe animals. I have been prefent 
at the opening of a box which con- 
tained a number of living ferpents ; 
and although the box had been fo 
clofe as to admit but a very {mall 
quantity of frefh air, although the 
obfervation was made in a finall 
warm room, I did not perceive any 
peculiarly difagreeable effluvium to 
arife from the bodies of thefe ani- 
mals. Jam, moreover, informed by 
a member of this fociety,* who has, 
for a confiderable time, had a rattle- 
fnake under his immediate care, that 
he has not obferved that any difa- 
greeable vapour proceeds from this 
reptile. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it is afferted by fome creditable 
perfons of my acquaintance, that a 
moft offenfive odour, fimilar to that 
of flefh, in the lait ftage of putrefiac- 
tion, is continually emanating from 
every part of the rattle-fnake, and 
fome other fpecies of ferpents. This 
odour extends, under certain circum- 
ftances, to a confiderable diftance 
from the body of the animal. Mr. 
William Bartram affures me, that 
he has obferved “ horfes to be fen- 
fible of, and greatly agitated by, it, 

“* Mr. Charles Willfon Peale.” 


at the diftance of forty or fifty yards 
from the fnake. They fhowed,” he 
fays, “ their abhorrence, by fnorting, 
winnowing, and ftarting from the 
road, endeavouring to throw their ri- 
ders, in order to make their efcape.”’t 
This fa&t, related by a man of rigid 
veracity, is extremely curious ; and, 
in an efpecial manner, deferves the 
attention of thofe writers, who, like 
M. de la Cépéde, imagine that this 
fetid emanation from ferpents is ca- 
pable of affecting birds, at fimall 
diftances, with a kind of afphyxy.j 
It even gives some colour of proba- 
bility to the ftory related by Metro- 
dorus, and preferved in the Natural 
History of Pliny.” — 

“ Some experiments, which have 
been made in this city, do not accord 
with thofe of Mr. Vofmaér. The 
birds, which were put into the cage 
that contained the rattle-{nake, flew 
or ran from the reptile, as though 
they were fenfible of the danger to 
which they were expofed. The 
{nake made many attempts to catch 
the birds, but could feidom fucceed. 
When a dead bird was thrown into 
the cage, the fnake devoured it im- 
mediately. He foon caught and 
devoured a living mole, an animal 
much more fluggifh than the bird. 
A few days fince, I had an opportu- 
nity of obferving the following cir- 
cumftance. A fimall bird, our fnow- 
bird,|} had been put into a cage 
containing a large rattle-fnake. The 
little animal had been thus imprifoned 
for feveral hours, when I firft faw it. 
It exhibited no figns of fear, but 
hopped about from the floor of the 
cage to its rooft, and frequently flew 
and fat upon the fnake’s back. Its 
chirp was no ways tremulous; but 
perfetly natural: it ate the feed 
which were put into the cage, and 
by its whole actions, I think, moft 

“+ MS. note communicated to the 2u- 


thor.”* 
“« t Hiftoire Naturelle des Serpens, p. 
“ § Lib. xxviii. cap. 14.” 
“ || The Emberiza hyemalis of Lin- 
nus.” 
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evidently demonftrated, that its fitu- 
ation was not uneafy.” 

To demonftrate that the pheno- 
mena of fafcination cannot arife from 
the fudden virulence of an animal 
poifon, Dr. Barton obferves that 
“ upon enquiry, it is found that the 
power of bewitching different animals 
is not an exclufive gift of thofe fer- 
pents which nature has provided with 
envenomed fangs: it is a gift which 
as extenfively belongs to that more 
numerous tribe of our ferpents, whofe 
bite is innocent, and whofe creeping 
motion is their only poifon.’* 

Dr. Blumenbach has fuppofed that 
the noife of the rattles caufes animals 


(whether impelled by a kind of cu- 


«« * If there is any impropriety in this 
mode of expreffion, the impropriety has 
its fource in my feelings, with refped& to 
the ferpents. Perhaps, no man experi- 
ences the force and the miferies of this 
prejudice in a greater degree than I do. 
It is the only prejudice which, I think, 
I have not ftrength to fubdue. As the 
natural hiftory of the ferpents is a very 
curious and interefting part of the fcience 
of zoology; as the United States afford 
an ample opportunity for the farther im- 
provement of the hiftory of thefe ani- 
mals, and as I have, for a long time, 
been anxious to devote a portion of my 
leifure time to an inveftigation of their 
phyfiology, in particular, I cannot but 
exceedingly regret my weaknefs and ti- 
midity, in this refpe&. I had meditated 
a feries of experiments upon the refpi- 
ration, the digeftion, and the generation 
of the ferpents of Pennfylvania. But, 
I want the fortitude which it is necefiary 
to poffefs in entering on the tafk. , Inftead 
of flowly and cautioufly diffefting and 
examining their ftructure and their func- 
tions, with that attention which the 
fubje& merits, I am more difpofed, at 
prefent, to obey the injunétion of the 
Mantuan poet, in the following beauti- 
ful lines: 

hee Cape faxa manu: cape robora, 

paftor, 

Tollentemque minas et fibila colla tu- 
mentem 

Dijice: jamque fuga tumidum caput ab- 
didit alte, 

Cum medii nexus, extremaque agminz 
caudz 

Solvuntur, tardofque trahit finus ultimus 
orbes. 

Georc. Lib. ili. 420—424,” 


On Nitre and the best Means of Manufacturing it in America. 


riofity, mifunderftanding, or dreadful 
fear) to follow it, as it were of their 
own accord. This puerile notion is, 
however, eafily fet afide. 

[To be Continued.} 


-—— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


On Nitre and the best Means of Ma- 
nufacturing it in the United States, 


[Continued from page 331.] 
HAVING decided on the propriety 
of proceeding to extract the nitre, a 
number of lorge tubs, fimilar to thofe 
ufed by foap-boilers, muft be procured 
each of which fhould have a hole in 
the bottom ftopt by a plug. Some 
{ticks muft be {pread on the bottom 
of each tub and a little loofe ftraw 
thrown over them. The nitrous earth 
muft then be put in fo as to fill about 
two thirds of each, and a ftratum of 
wood-afhes and lime in the quantity 
of one fourth of the whole mafs laid at 
top: boiling water is then to be poured . 
on till the tubs are full. The water 
fhould remain twenty-four hours and 
the mixture ftirred from time to time, 
after which the plug is to be taken 
out and the ley drawn off. 

The us obtained requires to 
be clari hich is done by mixing 
fome blood or eggs with it and gently 
boiling. The impurities will be en- 
tangled with the blood, which coa- 
gulates by heat, and will rife to the 
top ina thick feum, which muft be 
carefully taken off. After the fluid 
is thus prepared it muft be put into 
boilers, which for convenience may be 
fixed in brick work as in pot-afh 
manufactories, and evaporated until 
a drop let fall on any cold fubftance, 
becomes folid: it is now to be poured 
into large earthen pans and fet ina 
cool cellar to fhoot. At the end of 
two days, or fooner, a great number 
of cryftals will be formed which will 
be of a brownifh colour and very im- 
pure owing to a mixture of fea-falt, fe- 
veral falts with earthy bafes and fome 
extractive matter : this is called nitre 
of the firft boiling, to purify which 
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it muft be diffolved in clean water, 
evaporated and cryftalized as before ; 
and the fame procefs repeated a third 
time. Nitre of the third boiling is 
not abfolutely pure, but is fufficiently 
fo for the making of gun-powder and 
moft other purpofes: it is only for 
fome nice chemical experiments and 
in medicine that greater purity is 
required and this may be obtained by 
repeating the folutions and cryftali- 
zations. 

It is to be obferved that all the 
falt is not extracted from the materi- 
als by the firft water: a fecond quan- 
tity is therefore to be poured on and, 
after remaining a day, drawn off as 
at firft. This ley is not fufficiently 
ftrong to be evaporated with profit 
but is ufed inftead of fimple water to 
extract the falt from frefh materials ; 
and the fluid that remains in the pans 
after the firft cryftalization contains a 
great deal of nitre which may be 
obtained by further evaporation and 
cooling. Fe Be Se 

Philadelphia, Fuly, 1798. 

— a 


New and Curious Particulars in the 
Natural History of the Ostrich. 


[From Le Vaillant’s New Travels into 
the Interior Parts of Africa.]} 


[ Mer with nothing remarkable 
during this day’s journey, except the 
neft of an oftrich, in which was the 
female hatching her young. Three 
eggs, depofited on the bare ground, 
lay before her; and fhe was fitting 
upon nine others, the young in which 
were in fo advanced a flate as to be 
ready to burf{t the fhell. 

The feparation of the eggs in this 
manner into two parcels, near to, 
but diftant from each other, is a fact 
I have already mentioned in my firft 
travels ; but the way in which I ac- 
counted for it has been contradicted. 
There are perfons who cannot believe 
that the oftrich places eggs before 
her neft, to ferve as food for her 
young when they are hatched. So 
much forefight in a bird, which we 
have hitherto thought proper to con- 


fider as the emblem of ftupidity, ap- 
pears to them an improbable fiction. 
It has been faid, that before the 
publication of my travels, no natu- 
ralift ever mentioned the circum- 
{tance ; which is the fum total of all 
the objections they can make; and 
I have furely no need to fhew its 
futility, fince, as naturalifts have 
fpoken fo differently on other points, 
what conclufion would be made fhould 
I affirm, on my part, that they have 
publifhed nothing but falfehoods and 
errors ? 

How many difcoveries in natural 
hiftory, controverted at firft on ac- 
count of their novelty, are now ad- 
mitted as inconteftable truths! When 
a traveller thought proper to fay, that 
coral was not a marine production of 
the vegetable kingdom, but a real 
neft conftructed by infects; and when 
Delifle, on his return from China, 
advanced that ambergris was pro- 
duced by a whale, and gave proofs 
of it, were there not men, your clofet 
naturalifts, who oppofed their affer- 
tions ? 

Let us not believe from vague re- 
port every thing indifcriminately. 
Such condué&t would by no means 
accord with the dictates of reafon. 
Let us previoufly examine the credi- 
bility due to the perfon who may ad- 
vance new facts, and the evidence 
adduced in fupport of them ; but let 
us not reject them merely becaule 
they are new. The more we ftudy 
nature, the more we fhall difcover 
circumftances which it will be impof- 
fible for us to explain. But how 
many daily occur before our eyes, 
which we even never think of exa- 
mining! Let thofe writers on natural 
hiftory, whofe whole fcientific know- 
ledge confifts in reading and reafon- 
ing from books, inform me, for ex- 
ample, why the {wallow, when its 
neft is deftroyed, will begin ten or 
twelve times ducceflively to rebuild 
it in the fame place, while indige- 
nous birds abandon theirs as foon as 
it has been touched, and go elfewhere 
to conftruct another. ; 
With 
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With regard to the eggs fet apart 
by the oftrich for the firft nourifhment 
of her young, I can quote, in fupport 
of my affertion, the teftimony of a 
celebrated navigator, de Bougainville, 
who had failed round the globe before 
I even thought of vifiting Africa. 
Having called upon me to fee my 
collection of natural hiftory, after the 
publication of my firft travels, and 
the converfation turning upon what 
I had written refpe€ting the oftrich, 
he told me, that my obfervation was 
ftriily corre&t, that he had every 
where met with proofs of it, and 
that he had refrained from being the 
firft to publifh it, from the fear that 
his veracity would be called in quef- 
tion. This however is one of thofe 
novelties which ought to be made 
known by men capable of beftowing 
on them credibility ; for the opinion 
the world has formed of a man is 
often indifpenfable to the giving the 
colour of truth to the moft unquef- 
tionable facts. 

From what I have here had occa- 
fion to fay refpecting the oftrich, I 
flatter myfelf that 1 fhall be pardoned 
for adding a few obfervations more 
upon the fame fubject. 

It has been afferted by a naturalift 
to whom fcience is much indebted, 
that at Senegal this bird fits on her 
eggs during the night only ; and that 
{he abandons them in the day to the 
heat of the fun. Ido not know whe- 
ther the heat at Senegal be greater 
than under the fame latitude on the 
other fide of the equator, nor whether 
the oftriches of the former are fupe- 
rior in inftin& to thofe of the latter 
climate. But from the Cape, as far 
as the twenty-fecond degree of lati- 
tude, I have feen nefts; and I can 
affert, that I never found one which 
was not covered by a male or a fe- 
male, unlefs, from the death of the 
oftrich that had been fitting on them, 
or fome other particular accident, 
the eggs had been totally deferted. 

With regard to the number of 
eggs, the feafon when they are laid, 
and the period of incubation, nothing 
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that can be depended on is yet known; 
for thofe who have traverfed Africa 
prefent us, on this fubject, with con. 
tradictory evidence only, the uncer. 
tainty of which muft neceffarily em. 
barrafs the naturalift. 

What may have led travellers into 
an error is, that in the fame diftrig 
we fee, at ore and the fame time, a 
female which has begun tc lay, young 
oftriches two or three months old, 
and others as large as the mother, 
All this prefents an idea of diforder 
in the fpecies, which proceeds from 
two causes. I fhall {peak of the fir 
elfewhere, as it is Common to all the 
birds of Africa; and content my- 
felf at prefent with mentioning the 
fecond. 

Birds of the fame fpecies copulate 
generally at the fame feafon, ‘and 
confequently ought all to produce 
young about the fame period. Their 
eggs, however, may be deftroyed, 
and the mother obliged in confe- 
quence to lay a fecond, and even 
perhaps a third fet ; and it is evident 
that there will then be young fcarcely 
hatched, while others will have at- 
tained a confiderable fize. 

This is the cafe with the oftrich. 
She generally lays ten egos; but 
thefe eggs are much fought after by 
the favages, who confider them as 
dainties; and, when they difcover 
them, they never fail to carry them 
away. The confequence is, that the 
animal is retarded in laying, and that 
young oftriches are reared of different 
ages. If a Hottentot find a neft 
where incubation is not yet begun, 
and if he fuppofe that it is known to 
himfelf only, it becomes a treafure, 
the produce of which he will referve 
for a long time. 

Inftead of removing the eggs all 
at once, he takes only one or two, 
convinced that the female, who never 
begins to fit till fhe has completed 
her number, will lay again. Two 
days after he will repeat his theft. 
In fhort, if he plunder with addrefs 
and precaution, he may caufe her to 
lay as many as fifty ; and fometimes 

even, 
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even, when the neft is occupied by 
two or three oftriches affociated to- 
gether, and fitting in company, as I 
have feen and already mentioned, he 
may procure a ftill greater number. 
A naturalift unacquainted with 
thefe facts may eafily be led into an 
error. Accordingly, when a favage 
tells him that he has taken from an 
oftrich’s neft fixty or eighty eggs, 
and perhaps more, he ought thus to 
account for the circumftance, and 
not imagine that there is any great 
variation in the number laid by dif- 
ferent individuals of this fpecies. 


— 
ANECDOTE OF CALIGULA. 


CALIGULA the Roman Emperor, 
exceflively delighted in a horfe he 
had that was named Swift, whom, 
by a folemn meffage, he invited to 
fupper with himfelf at his own table ; 
caufed his provender to be given him 
in a veflel of gold, and wine in ba- 
fons of the fame metal; fwore by 
his health and fortune ; promifed to 
make him conful of Rome ; and was 
vain enough to have done it, if the 
horfe had lived till the next election. 
He made the horfe a prieft, colleague 
with him in the empire: His ftable 
was a fumptuous palace built with 
marble; his manger was made of 
ivory; his harnefs purple, with a 
jewel of precious ftones hanging at 
his breaft, and had a family, fervants, 
and his houfe richly furnifhed. Suet. 
1. 42 Ce 35+ Pe 1976 
ie 

Account of Margaret Finch, Queen of 

the Gipsies: With some Anecdotes 

of that extraordinary People, 


M arGarET Finch was buried 
October 24, 1740, at Beckenham, 
in Kent. This remarkable perfon 
lived to the age of 109 years. She 
was one of the people called Gipfies, 
and had the title of their queen. 
After travelling over various parts of 
the kingdom, during the greater part 
of a century, the fettled at Norwood; 
whither her great age, and the fame 
of her fortune-telling, attracted nu- 
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merous vifitors. From a habit of 
fitting on the ground, with her chin 
refting on her knees, the finews at 
length became fo contracted, that fhe 
could not rife from that pofture. 
After her death they were obliged to 
enclofe her body in a deep fquare 
box. Her funeral was attended by 
two mourning-coaches, a fermon was 
preached upon the occafion; and a 
great concourfe of people attended 
the ceremony. There is an engraved 
portrait of Margaret Finch, from a 
drawing made in 1739- Her picture 
adorns the fign of a houfe of public 
entertainment in Norwood, called 
the Gipfy-houfe, which is fituated on 
a {mall green, in a valley, furrounded 
by woods. On this green, a few fa- 
milies of Gipfies have pitched their 
tents, for a great number of years, 
during the fummer feafon. In the 
winter, they either procure lodgings 
in London, or take up their abode in 
barns, in fome of the more diftant 
counties. In a cottage adjoining 
the Gipfy-houfe, lives an old woman, 
grandaughter of queen Margaret, who 
inherits her title. She is niece of 
queen Bridget, who was buried at 
Dulwich in 1768.* Her rank feems 
to be merely titular. I do not find 
that the Gipfies pay her any particular 
refpect ; or that fhe differs in any other 
refpect than that of being a houfe 
holder, from the reft of her tribe. 

A few leading facts relating to 
this extraordinary race of people, 
who are {cattered over moft parts of 
Europe, Afia, and America, will, it 
is prefumed, not be unacceptable to 
my readers. The Gipfies are called, 
on moft parts of the continent, Cin- 
gari, or Zingari: the Spaniards call 
them Gitanos. It is not certain when 
they firft appeared in Europe; but 
mention is made of them in Hungary 
and Germany, fo early as the year 
1417. Within ten years afterward, 
we hear of them in France, Swiffer- 
land, and Italy.t The date of their 
arrival in England is more uncertain: 

* See Lyfons, vol. 1, page 107. 

t See Grellman’s Hittory of the Gip- 
fies, tranflated by Raper, pages 93, 94 
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it is moft probable, that it was not 
till neay a century afterward. In 
the year 1530, they are thus fpoken 
of in the penal ftatutes: “ Foraf- 
much as before this time,» divers 
ani many outlandith people, calling 
themfelves Egyptians, ufing no craft 
nor feat of merchandize, have come 
into this realm, and gone from fhire 
to fhire, and place to place, in great 
company, and ufed great fubtile and 
crafty means to deceive the people ; 
bearing them in hand that they, by 
pahniftry, could tell men’s and wo. 
men’s fortunes ; and fo, many times, 
by craft and fubtilty, have deceived 
the people of their money ; and alfo 
have committed many heinous felo- 
nies and robberies, to the great hurt 
and deceit of the people they have 
come among,” &c. This is the 
preainble to an act, by which the 
Gipfies were ordered to quit the realm 
under heavy penalties. Two fubfe- 
quent ads paffed in 1555 and 4563, 
made it death for them to remain in 
the kingdom; and it remains on re- 
cord that thirteen were executed 
under thefe aéts, in the county of 


Suffolk, a few years before the Re- 


ftoration. It was not till about the 
year 1783, that they were repealed. 
‘The Gipfies were expelled France in 
1560, and Spain in 1591: but it 
does not appear that they have been 
extirpated in any country. Their 
collective numbers, in every quarter 
of the globe, have been calculated at 
7 or 800,000." They are moft nu- 
merous in Afia, and in the northern 
parts of Europe. Various have been 
the opinions relative to their origin. 
‘That they came from Egypt, has 
been the moft prevalent. This opi- 
nion (which has procured them here 
the name of Gipfies, and in Spain 
that of Gitavos) arofe from fome of 
the firft who arrived in Europe pre- 
tending that they came from that 
country; which they did, perhaps, 
to heighten their reputation for {kill 
in palmiftry and the occult fciences. 
It is now, I believe, pretty generally 

* See Greliman’s Hiftory of the Gip- 
fies, tranflated by Raper, page 7. 


Account of Margaret Finch, Queen of the Gipsies, &c. 


agreed, that they came originally 
from Hindoftan ; fince their language 
fo far coincides with the Hindoftanicy 
that even now, after a lapfe of more 
than three centuries, during which 
they have been difperfed in various 
foreign countries, nearly one half of 
their words are precifely thofe of 
Hindoftan ;* and fcarcely any vari- 
ation is to be found in vocabularies 
procured from the Gipfies in Turkey, 
Hungary, Germany, and thofe in 
England.¢ Their manners, for the 
moft part, coincide, as well as their 
language, in every quarter of the 
globe where they are found ; being 
the fame idle, wandering fet of be- 
ings, and feldom profeffing any often- 
fible mode of livelihood, except that * 
of fortune-telling. Their religion is 
always that of the country in which 
they refide ; and though they are 
no great frequenters cither of mofques 
or churches, they generally conform 
to rites and ceremonies as they find 
them eftablifhed. Grellman fays, 
that in Germany they feldom think 
of any marriage ceremony; but their 
children are baptifed, and the mo- 
thers churched. In England their 
children are baptifed, and their dead 
buried, according to the rites of the 
church; perhaps the marriage cere- 
mony is not much more regarded 
than in Germany ; but it is certain 
that they are fometimes married in 
churches. Upon the whole, we may 
* Grellman’'s opinion feems extremely 
plaufible, that they are of the loweft caft 
of Indians, called Suders, and that they 
left India when ‘Timur Peg ravaged that 
country, in 1408 and 1409, putting te 
— immenfe numbers of all ranks of 
e. 
We ie. Marfden firft made enquiries 
amorg the Englith Gipfies concerning 
their language. See Archxologia, vol. 
ii. page 382—386. Mr. Coxe commu- 
nciated a vocabulary of words ufed by 
thofe of Hungary. See the fame volume 
of the Archxologia, page 387. Voca- 
bularies of the German Gipfies may be 
feen in Grellman’s book. Any perfon 
withing to be convinced of this fimila- 
rity of language, and being poffefled of 
a vocabulary of words ated in Hindof- 
tan, may be fatisfied of its truth by con- 
verfing with the firft Gipfy he meets. 
certainly, 
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General Washington's Acceptance of bis present Commission. $7 


certainly, as Grellman fays, “ regard 
the Gipfies as a fingular phenomenon 
ein Europe. For the {pace of between 
three and four hundred years they 
have gone wandering about like pil- 
grims and flrangers, yet neither time 
nor example has made in them any 
alteration: they remain ever, and 
every where, what their fathers were: 
‘Africa makes them no blacker, nor 
does Europe make them whiter.” 


—— 


General Wasbington’s Acceptance of 
bis present Commission. Communi- 
cated by the President of the United 
States to the Senate. 


Senate of the United States, July 18, 1798. 
Gentlemen of the Senate, 


BELIEVING, that the letter re- 
ceived this morning, from General 
Wathington, will give high fatisfac- 
tion to the Senate, I tranfinit them 
a copy of it, and congratulate them 
and the public on this great event, 
the General’s acceptance of his ap- 
pointment, as Lieutenant General 
and Commander in Chief of the army. 
ee Re JOHN ADAMS. 


Moung VERNON, 13th Juny, '98 

Dear Sir, 

I nap the honour on the evening 
of the 11th inft. to receive from the 
hand of the Secretary of War, your 
favour of the 7th, announcing that 
you had, with the advice and confent 
of the Senate, appointed me “ Lieu- 
tenant General and Commander in 
Chief of all the armies raifed or to 
be raifed, for the fervice of the 
United States.” 

I cannot exprefs how greatly af- 
feted I am at this new proof of public 
confidence, and the highly flattering 
manner in which you have been pleaf- 
ed to make the communication ; at 
the fame time, I muft not conceal 
from you my earneft with that the 
choice had fallen upon a man lefs 
declined in years, and better quali- 


fied to encounter the ufual viciffitudes 
of war. 


You know, Sir, what calculation | 
have made relative to the probable 
courte of events, on my retiring from 
office, and the determination I had 
confoled myfelf with, of clofing the 
remnant of my days in my prefent 
peaceful abode; you will therefore 
be at no lofs to conceive and appre- 
ciate the fenfations 1 muft have expe- 
rienced, to bring my mind to any 
conclufion that would pledge me, at 
fo late a period of life, to leave fcenes 
I fincerely love, to enter upon the 
boundlefs field of public action, incef- 
fant trouble, and high refponfibility. 

It was not pofiible for me to re- 
main ignorant o/, or indifferent to, 
recent tranfactions. The conduc of 
the Direétory of France towards our 
country; their infidious hoftility to 
its government; their various practi- 
ces to withdraw the affections of the 
people from it; the evident tendency 
of their acts, and thofe of their agents 
to countenance and invigorate oppo- 
fition; their difregard of folemn trea- 
ties and the laws of nations; their 
war upon our defencelefs commerce ; 
their treatment of our minifters of 
peace; and their demands amounting 
to tribute; could not fail to excite in 
me correfponding fentiments, with 
thofe my countrymen have fo gene- 
rally expreffed in their affectionate 
addreffes to you. Believe me, Sir, 
no one can more cordially approve of 
the wife and prudent meatures of 
your adminiftration. They ought to 
infpire univerfal confidence, and will, 
no doubt, combined with the ftate of 
things, call from Congrefs fuch laws 
and means as will enable you to meet 

the full force and extent of the crifis. 
Satisfied, therefore, that you have 
fincerely wifhed and endeavoured te 
avert war, and exhaulted, to the laft 
drop, the cup of reconciliation, we 
can with pure hearts appeal to Hea- 
ven for the juftice of our caufe; and 
may confidently trufl the final refult 
to that kind Providence who has here- 
tofore, and fo often, fignally favoured 
the people of thefe United: States. 
Thinking in this manner, and feel- 
ing how incumbent it is upon every 


— , 
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perfon, of every defcription, to con- 
tribute at al! times to his country’s 
welfare, and efpecially in a moment 
like the prefent when every thing we 
hold dear and facred is fo ferioufly 
threatened ; I have finally determined 
to accept the commiffion of Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armies of 
the United States; with the referve 
only, that I fhall not be called into 
the field until the army is in a fitua- 
tion to require my prefence, or it 
becomes indifpenfable by the urgency 
of circumftances. 

_ In making this refervation, I beg 
it to be underftood, that I do not 
mean to withhold any affiftance to 
arrange and organize the army, which 
you may think I can afford. I take 
the liberty alfo to mention, that I 


muft decline having my acceptance 
confidered as drawing after it any 
immediate charge upon the public; 
or that I can receive any emoluments 
annexed to the appointment, before 
entering into a fituation to incur 
expenfe. 

The Secretary of War being anxi- 
ous to return to the Seat of Govern. 
ment, I have detained him no longer 
than was neceflary to a full commu- 
nication upon the feveral points he 
had in charge. 

_ With very great re{peé and confidera- 
tion, 
I have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir, 
Your moft obedient humble Servant, 
GO: WASHINGTON. 
JOHN ADAMS, 
President of the United States. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


ADDRESS TO FANCY. 


A! RY traveller, Queen of Song, 
Sweeteft Fancy, ever young, 

I to thee my foul refign; 

All my future life be thine: 

Rieh or beggar’d, chain’d or free, 

Let me live and laugh with thee. 

Pride perhaps may knock, and fay, 

*“« Rife thou fluggard come away :” 

But can he thy joy impart; 

Will he crown my leaping heart; 

If I banifh hence thy fmile, 

Will he make it worth my while. 


is my homely pittance paft, 

Fleeting good too light to laft; 

Lifts my friend the latch no more, 
Fancy, thou canft all reftore; 

Thou canft, with thy airy fhell, 

To a palace raife my cell. 

At night while ftretch’d on lowly bed, 
When tyrant Tempeit fhakes my fhed, 
And pipes aloud; how blefs’d am I, 
All-cheering nymph, if thou art by, 

If thou art by to fnatch my foul 
Where billows rage and thunders roll! 
Fromcloud-c’er-peering mountain’s brow 
We'll mark the mighty coil below, 
While round us innocently play 

The lightning’s flafh, and meteor’s ray, 
And, all fo fad, fome fpefire form 

Is heard to moan amid the ftorm. 


With thee to guide my fteps, I'll creep 
In fome old haunted nook to fleep, 


Lull’d by the dreary night-bird’s fcream 
That flits along the wizard ftream, 
And there, till morning ’gins appear, 
The tales of troubled fpirits hear. 
Sweet’s the dawn’s ambiguous light, 
Quiet paufe "tween day and night, 
When, afar, the mellow horn 
Chides the tardy gaited morn, 

And afleep is yet the gale 

On fea-beat mount, and river'd vale. 
But the morn, tho’ fweet and fair, 
Sweeter is when thou art there ; 
Hymning ftars fucceffive fade, 

Faries hurtle thro’ the fhade, 
Love-lorn flowers I weeping fee, 

If the feene is touch’d by thee. 


When unclouded fhines the day, 
When my fpirits dance and play, 
To fome funny bank we'll go 
Where the faireft rofes blow, 
And, in efome vein, prepare 
Chaplets for thy {pangled hair. 
Thus, through life with thee I'll glide, 
Happy fill what e’er betide, 

And while plodding fots complain 
Of ceafelefs toil flender gain, 
Every paffiing hoxr thall be 

Worth a golden age to me. 


Then lead on delightful power, 

Lead, Ob! lead me to thy bower; 

I to thee my foul refign, 

All my future life be thine, 

Rich or beggar’d, chain’d or free, 

Let me live and laugh with thee. 
GOSSAMER. 
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, THE RETREAT. 
[Written in Prison.} 
ELCOME, dear maid! to thefe 
foft fcenes! 
Welcome to thefe Elyfian plains! 
With me in this ferene retreat, 
Come Love, and Laura, fix your feat. 
Nodrums, nor trumpet’s martial found 
Shall ever rend this peaceful ground ; 
No fabres clath, nor cannons roar, 
To drench thefe blooming plains in gore. 
When morning gilds the opening eatt, 
Or evening veils the clofing weit, 
Cheerful we’ll rife and hail the light, 
Or fteal to reft and blefs the night. 
When Spring defcends in balmy fhowers, 
Revives the trees, and wakes the flowers ; 
When Summer’s brighter glories fhine, 
Or Autumn melts the lufcious vine: 
Then, arm in arm, we'll gaily rove 
The flufhing mead, the ling grove ; 
On beds of velvet mofs fe, 
And breathe the incenfe of the rofe. 
For thee in this delightful bower, 
I'll garlands weave of every flower, 
Which this delicious valley yields, 
Or biooms in thefe luxuriant fields. 
Even Winter, Defolation’s fire, 
Shall {mile befide our focial fire; | 
While tempefts fhake the mountain’s 
brow, 
Secure from ftorms we'll fing below. 
«« Farewell Ambition !---Pride, farewell! 
Prefume not near this facred cell: 
Come, cherub Peace !—-Contentment, 
come! 

And make this favoured cot your home. 
«« Though humble be our little lot, 
The rich and great we envy not; 
Can Heaven beftow one blifs above 
‘The tender luxury of love?” 


= 
JULY. 
“vy Summer all! oh! bear me to the 
fcene 


Where fweet Content fits fmiling in 
difguife ; 
To fport with thee, O Fancy! through 
the green, 
And trace out Nature’s beauties as 
they rife. 
With languid heat the Sun purfues his 
race, 
And meets ftern Leo with his fultry 
brow ; 
His courfers hafting through the circled 


{pace, 
He beams prolific heat on all below. 


To feek the near of the flow’ry lawns, 

Sagacious inftin&! providential ftore! 

The peopled hives fend out their bufy 
fwarms, 

The fweets of every bloffom to explore. 


From field to fieid th’ induftrious legions 


rove, 
All are employ’d throughout the num’- 


rous train, 
To range the plain, the garden, or the 
grove, 
*Till tinkling noifes call them back 
again. 
The fruitful herbage now invites the 
{cythe, 
And waving bends to meet the mower’s 
{weep ; 
The healthy fwains in eager conteft 
ftrive, 
Who works the fafteft, or who cuts 
mok deep. 


Rous’d by the early herald of the day, 
Refreth'd with fleep, the lads and lafles 
wake; 
Quickly array’d, they cheerful bend their 
way, 
Whilft fome their prongs, and fome 
refrefhment take. 
In artlefs talk they gain the diftant fields, 
Off goes the jacket, off the homefpun 


gown, 
Whilf the ripe verdure of the meadows 
yields 
A pienteous crop, in even rows laid down. 
‘Their diff’rent ftations each refpecive 
knows, 
Some turn the herbage, fome the hay- 
cocks pile : 
Then fafe beneath the fhade, a fhort 
repote, 
And <n meal, give refpite totheir 
tou. 
Well pleas’d they toil, till twilight 
throws her veit 
Of dark'ning ruffet o’er the fading fky: 
When labour done, all happy homeward 
hatte 
(Singled in pairs) in mutual harmony 


— 


Epigram to an Author who entitled bis 
Work Nugz, or Trifles...By du Bellay. 


ss Pp AULE, tuum infcribis nugarum 
nomine librum 
In toto libro nil melius titulo.” 


TRANSLATION. 
AUL I have read your book; and 
though you write ill, 
I yet muft praife your moft judicious 
title. 
INTELLIGENGE. 
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On Monday, purfuant to a refolution 
of both Houfes, the Fifth Congrefs of the 
United States clofed their fecond feffion, 
in the courfe of which they pafled the 
following Acvs. 

An a& to poftpone, for a limited time, 
the commencement of the duties impofed 
by the aét, entituled “* An a¢t laying du- 
ties on ftamped vellum, parchment and 


paper.” 


An aé&t making certain partial appro-. 


priations for the year one thoufand feven 
hundred and ninety-eight. 

An a authorizing the paynient of 
certain fums of money to the daughters 
of the late Count de Graffe. 

An aé for the relief of the reprefen- 
tatives of William Carmichael, deceafed. 

An a& for the relief of North and 
Veley of Charleiton, South Carolina. 

An a@ for allowing a compenfation to 
the door-keeper of the Senate, and his 
affiftant, for their fervices during the 

late feffion of Congrefs. 

An att for the relief of John Frank. 

An a& to prefcribe the mode of taking 
evidence in cafes of contefted elections 
for members of the Houle of Reprefenta- 
tives of the United States, and to compel 
the attendance of witneffes. 

An ac providing for the payment of 
the intereft on a certificate due to Gene- 
ral Kotciutko. 

An ag to amend the feveral a&s for 
laying duties on fpirits diftilled within 
the United States and on ftills. 

An a& fupplementary to the a, enti- 
tuled “« An a& regulating foreign coins; 
and for other purpofes.” 

An act directing the Secretary of War 
to place certain perfons on the penfion lift. 

An a& for the relief of William Alex- 
ander. 

An aét appropriating a certain fum of 
money to defray the expenfe of holding 
a treaty or treaties with the Indians. 

An aé& to provide for the widows and 
orphans of certain deceafed officers. 

An a& for the erection of a light houfe, 
and placing buoys at the feveral places 
therein. mentioned. 

An adi providing the means of inter- 
courfe between the United States and 
foreign nations. 

An a& making appropriations for the 
fupport of government for the year one 
thoufand feven hundred and ninety-eight ; 
and for other purpoles. 

An a@. for the relief of Sylvanus 
Crowell. 

An a& to amend the af, entituled 
“ An act laying duty on ftamped vellum, 
parchment and paper.” 


An aé&t declaring the confent of Con. 
grefs to an act of the commonwealth of 
Maflachufetts. 

An adi declaring the confent of Con. 
grefs to an act of the ftate of Maryland, 

affed the 28th of December, one thou- 
and feven hundred and ninety-three, for 
the appointment of a health officer. 

An aé& for an additional appropriation 
to provide and fupport a-naval arma- 
ment. 

An aé& to continue in force the fifth 
feftion of an at, entituled “ An aé in 
addition to the ac, entituled * An a& 
to eftablith the poft office and poft-roads 
within the United States.” 

An a@ to continue in force, for a 
limited time, a part of an aét, entituled 
“« An act making further provifion for 
fecuring and colleéing the duties on 
foreign and domeitic diftilled {pirits, 
ftills, wines and teas.” 

An aét for the relief of the refugees 
from the Britifh provinces of Canada 
and Nova Scotia. 

An a& to continue in force, the a4, 
entituled “* An ac prohibiting, for a 
limited time, the exportation of arms 
and ammunition; and for encouraging 
the importation thereof.” 

An a& for an amicable fettlement of 
limits with the ftaté of Georgia, and 
authorizing the eftablifhment of a go- 
vernment in the Miffifippi territory. 

An act authorizing an expenditure, 
and making an appropriation for the 
reimburfement of monies advanced by 
the Confuls of the United States, in 
certain cafes. 

An a& fupplementary to an aé, enti- 
tuled “ An act authorizing a loan for 
other purpofes therein mentioned.” 

An ad to provide an additional ar- 
mament for the further protection of 
the trade of the United States: and for 
other purpofes. 

An aé& making an appropriation for 
the payment of a balance found due to 
the legal reprefentatives of William 
Carmichael, deceafed. 

An a& to provide an additional regi- 
ment of artilleritts and engineers. 

An a& for erecting light houfes, and 
placing buoys and itakes at the places 
therein mentioned. 

An a& to efiablifh an executive depart- 
ment, to be denominated the Department 
of the Navy. 

An aétto authorize certain officers and 
other perfons to adminifter oaths. 

An act fupplementary to the act pro- 
viding for the further defence of the 
ports and harbours of the United = 
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An a& to enable the Prefident of the 
United States to procure cannon, arms 
and ammunition ; and for other purpofes. 

An aét to authorize the Pretident of 
the United States to caufe to be purchafed 
or built, a number of imall veffels to be 
equipped as galleys, or otherwile. 

An act for the relief of Obadiah 
Brown. 

An att dire&ting the payment of a de- 
tachment of militia, for fervices per- 
formed in the year one thoufand feven 
hundred and ninety-four, under major 
James Ore. 

An aé& to continue in force, a part of 
an aét refpecting the compenfation to the 
officers and mariners of the revenue cut- 
ters. 

An att to revive and continue in force, 
the act refpecting the compentation of 
clerks; and for other purpotes. 

An a& for the relief of William Imlay. 

An a& for the relief of Jofeph Nourte. 

An act to amend the at, entituled ‘* An 
act to amend and repeal, in part, the act, 
entituled ‘ An aét to afcertain and fix 
the military eftablifhment of the United 
States.” 

An ag authorizing the Prefident of the 
United States to raife a provifional army. 

An a&t more effectually to prote& the 
commerce and coatt of the United States. 

An a& providing for the relief of per- 
fons imprifoned for debts due to the Uni- 
ted States. 

An at&t fupplementary to an aét, enti- 
tuled “* An act for the relief of perfons 
imprifoned for debt.” 

An af refpe&ing loan-office and final 
fettlement certificates, indents of inter- 
eft, and the unfunded or regiiiered debt 
credited in the books of the Treafury. 

An a&t making appropriations for the 
military eftablifhment, for the year one 
thoufand feven hundred and ninety-eight ; 
and for other purpotes. 

An act to fulpend the commercial inter- 
courfe between the United States and 
France, and the dependencies thereof. 

An act fupplementary to, and to amend 
the ac, entituled “ An ad to eltablith 
an uniform rule of naturalization; and 
to repeal the a& heretofore paffed on 
that fubjec.” 

An ac to amend the a&, entituled 
“* An act providing a naval armament,” 
and the act, entituled “* An aé to autho- 
rize the Prefident of the United States, 
to caufe to be purchafed or built, a num- 
ber of fmall veflels, to be equipped as 
gallevs or otherwite.” 

An a& fupplementary to, and to amend 
the aé&, entituled “‘ An aé authorizing 
the Prefident of the United States, to 
raife a provifional army.” 


An aét toextend the privilege of frank- 
ing letters and packets to the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

An a& concerning aliens. 

An a& to authorize a grant of lands 
to Stephen Monot, and others inhabitants 
of Galliopolis, therein named. 

An a& to authorize the defence of the 
merchaiut vellels of the United States, 
againfi French depredations. 

An a& to punith frauds committed on 
the bank of the Uniced States. 

An aé in addition to the a& more ef- 
fectually to proceét the commerce and 
coaiis of the United States. 

An aé&t making <u appropriation for 
the expenfes incident to the new regi- 
ment of artilleriils and engincers, dur- 
ing the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and ninety-eight. 

And aé fuppiementary to the a&, enti- 
tuled “* An ad& to provide an additional 
armament for the further protection of 
the trade of the United States: and for 
other purpofes.”’ 

An ac&t providing arms for the militia 
throughout the United States. 

An até refpecting alien enemies. 

An a& to declare the treaties hereto- 
fore concluded with France, no longer 
obligatory on the United States. 

An act further to protect the commerce 
of the United States. 

An a& limiting the time, within which 
claims againft .he United States, for 
credits on the books of the Treafury, 
may be prefented for allowance. 

An att to provide for the valuation of 
lands and dwelling-houfes, and the enu- 
meration of flaves within the United 
States. 

An a& to augment the army of the 
United States, and for other purpofes. 

An a& to enable the Prefident of the 
United States, to borrow money for the 
public fervice. 

An a& for erecting a light houfe, at 
Gay Head, on Martha’s Vineyard, and 
for other purpofes. 

An act authorizing an additional naval 
armament. 

An att for the relief of fick and difa- 
bled feamen. 

An att for allowing an additional com- 
penfation to the door keepers and affif- 
tant door keepers of the Senate and Houle 
of Reprefentatives. 

An act in further addition to the a@, 
entituled ** An a& to eitablith the judicial 
courts of the United States.” 

An at to fufpend for a further time, 
the duties uyon the manufacture of 
fnuff, within the United States; and 
the draw-backs upon the exportation 
thereof. 

Aa 
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An act making certain appropriations, 
and to authorize the Prefident to obtain 
a loan on the credit of the dire& tax. 

An aé& allowing an additional com- 
penfation to the fecretary of the Senate 
and the clerk of the Houfe of fen- 
tatives, and their clerks, for the prefent 
feffion of Congrefs. 

An a&t making certain additional ap- 
propriations for the year 1798. 

An aé& authorizing the grant and con- 
veyance of a cértain lot or piece of 
ground to Elie Williams. 

An a& to alter and amend the feveral 
afis, for the eftablifhment and regulation 
of the Treafury, War and Navy depart- 
ments. 

An a& to amend the a&, entituled 
*¢ An a& to fufpend the commercial in- 
tercourfe between the United States and 
France.”’ 


The Senate of the United States ad- 
journed, on the tgth inftant, sine die. 


The Secretary of War arrived in town 
from Mount Vernon, on the 17th mftant. 


Appointments. 

Alexander Hamilton, of New York, to 
be Infpeétor General of the army with 
the rank of ce aad General. 

Charles Cotefworth Pinckney, of South 
Carclina, to be a Major General. 

Henry Knox, of Maflachufetts, to be a 
Major General. 

Henry Lee, of Virginia, to be a Major 
General of the provifional army. 

Edward Hand, of Pennfylvania, to be a 
Major General of the provifional army. 

John Brooks, of Maffachufetts, tae a 

By cadier General. 

William Wafhington, of South Caro- 
lina, to be a Brigadier General. 

Jonathan Dayton, of New Jerfey, to be 
a Brigadier General. 

Ebenezer Huntington, of Conneéticut, 
to be a Brigadier General of the provi- 
fional army. 

Anthony Walton White, of New Jerfey, 
to be a Brigadier General of the provi- 
fional army. 

William Richifon Davie, of North 
Carolina, to be a Brigadier General of 
the provifional army. 

John Sevier, of Tenneflee, to be a Briga- 
dier General cf the provifional army. 

James Craik, of Virginia, to be Phyfi- 
cian General of the army. 

Daniel Me. Neil, of Maffachufetts, 
and Thomas Williams, of Virginia, to be 
éaptains in the navy. 

Harry Grant, of South Carolina, Con- 
ful for the port of Leith, in Scotland. 

John Spence Weft, Marfhal for the 
Worth Carolina Diftri&. 


Intelligence. 


Wiltiam Ward Burrows, of Pénnfyt. 
vania, to be Major of Marines, under 
the a&, for eftablithing, and organizing 
a Marine Corps. 

Mr. Francis Harman Ellifon, of New 
York, Lieutenant in the navy of the 
United States. 

Mr. Stephen Lee, of New York; Sail. 
ing mafter in the navy of the United 
States. : 

Mr. Benjamin Carpenter, of Brook- 
lyn, Midthipman. 

There was a bad fire at Quebec on the 
17th ultimo: It deftroyed fifteen dwel- 
ling houfes. 

——_ 
DIED, 

Mr. William Forreft, one of the firh 
troop of city Cavalry, on the 15th inftant, 
at Germantown. 

Dr. Hugh Hodge, on the 16th infant, 
in this city. 

Mrs. Dubois, wife of Mr. Abraham 
Dubois, of this city, on the 16th inftanr. 

Mifs Maria Meade, aged 14 years and 
three months, daughter of Mr. George 
Meade, of this city, on the 17th inftant. 

Mr. Peter Leo, after a lingering ill- 
nefs, on the 17th inftant, at German- 
town. 

Mrs. Hefther Potter, wife of Mr. 
James Potter, merchant, of this city, on 
the 2oth inftant. 

Mrs. Katharine Duane, wife of Mr. 
William Duane, on the 13th inftant. 

Daniel Defauffure, Efq. in the 63d 
year of his age, on the 2d inftant, at 


Charletton. 
Se 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 


We with for an interview with the 
“ Clerk” who fent us the Fragment of 
an Old Record. 

“ Time called Grace” &e. are received 
and will be made ufe of. 

The diftance at which fome of our 
Cor refpondents refide, or their indifpofi- 
tion, neceffarily fubjeéts us to the hazard 
of a paufe in continued original pro- 
dudions. This is the only excufe we 
have to offer for a temporary fufpentfion 
of Arthur Mervyn. 

















Erratum in the Lines ¢ on Evening given in 
our 21st Number. 
Inftead of the sth ftanza, read 


Where now are Nature’s fimple beauties 
traced; ! 
The filken cord, by fmiling Friendthip 
wove ; 
The hills, the vales, in foft perfpecive 
placed ; 
Andeach fair image of the {cene I love! 





